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Amusements. 
OLOSSEUM.—Just Opened, a New, 


Magnificent, and Original Painting of the View of 
the FETE, Noire Pass and Valley of Trent, and real Moun- 
tain Torrent, with the grand Panorama of Paris, and other 
Exhibitions as usual. Open daily from Half-past Ten till 
Five, and from Seven till Half-past Ten. Music from Two 
till Five, and during the Evening. Admis ion, 2s.; Children 
and Schools, Half-price. N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns are 
a separate charge of 6d. each person. 

CyctoramMaA, Albany-street, Admission, Is. A grand 
moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1775 is 
exhibited daily at Two, Half-past Three, Half-past Seven, 
and Nine, illustrated by appropriate Music (by Mr. Pittman) 
on the New Grand Apollonicon. Children and Schools, half- 
price. 





This day is published, price One Shillinz, 


HE ART of SKETCHING from 
NATURE. By THOMAS ROWBOTTOM, Professor of 
Drawing to the Royal Naval School. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations Drawn on Wood, by THOMAS L. ROWBOT- 
TOM, Jun., Member of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours ; and Engraved by DALZIEL. 
Winsor and NrewTon, 38, Rathbone-place. 





< pees — 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
The Best and Newest BOOKS may be had as soon as 
published, by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum. 
Families, Book Societies, and Institutions in Town or Country 
are also supplied on a plan which precludes delay or disap- 
pointment.—Terms, from Two to Fifty Guineas per annum. 
~—A prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Mupie’s SeLect Lisrary, 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 








New Publications. 


Just published, One Vol., price 83., 
ELECTIONS from the POEMS and 


DRAMATIC WORKS of THEODOR KORNER. By 
the Translator of the “ Nibelungen Treasure.” 
London: Wittrams & Noraare, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d., 


HETORICAL READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS. By W. M‘DOWALL, Inspector of the 
Heriot Schools, Edinburgh. 

In the above work, minute illustrations of science and art 
have been omitted, and only such pieces introduced as are 
calculated to improve the taste and afford scope for fine read- 
ing. The selections are from original sources, and will not 
be found in previous collections. 

Specimen copies sent free by post for Two Shillings; and 
prospectuses gratis to any address, on application to the pub- 
lishers in Edinburgh. 

SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co., London. 


(jATALOGUE of SCOTT’S WORKS 
and LIFE. 

The Proprietors of these Writings beg to direct attention 
to a COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE recently 
published, containing the fullest information regarding all 
the various Editions of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS 
and LIFE, 

Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 

*.* The Trade can have a supply for distribution on appli- 
Cation to their Correspondents in London or Edinburgh. 


R. CaDELL, Edinburgh; Hoviston & Stoneman, London. 








This day is published. 

THE LAW RELATING to MASTER 

and SERVANT, comprising Domestic and Menial 
Servants and Clerks, Husbandmen, and persons employed in 
the different Manufactures ; and the Principal Statutes relat- 
ing to Workmen, the Settlement of Disputes, Tickets of 
Work, Limitation of Labour, Payment of Wages, School 
Attendance of Children, &c., including the New Facrory 
Act (13 & 14 Vict. ec. 54), with General Observations, all the 
Cases up to the present time, and a copious Index. By 
CHARLES J. B. HERTSLET, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d, boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. 
half calf; 10s. 6d. calf. 

London: Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 





NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR DUNBAR’S GREEK 
LEXICON. 
Third edition, greatly enlarged and improved, in One Vol. 
imperial 8vo., cloth, 31s, 6d., 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
with Addenda and Critical Remarks on various Pas- 
sages in the Classic Authors and the New Testament, and an 
Appendix of Scientific Terms. 
Also, uniform, Third Edition, 12s., 
An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, with 
a short System of Prosody, and Two Dissertations :— 
I, On the VERSIFICATION of HOMER. 
II. On METRICAL TIME in IAMBIC, TROCHAIC, and 
ANAPSTIC VERSE. Or both in One Volume, 42s. 


*,.* For review of the work see Educational Times for Sept. 


Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN and Stewart. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





Just published, price 9s., by post 10s., 


ERMONS on Some of the SUBJECTS 
kJ) of the DAY. Preached at Trinity Church, Marylebone. 
By GILBERT ELLIOT, D.D., Dean of Bristol, with Prefa- 
tory Address to his late Parishioners. 

“This volume expresses in plain but elegant language, 
and with earnest vigour, the convictions of a mind wide in 
its sympathies, chastened by devotional feeling, eminently 
manly and truthful, on the leading points of the great con- 
troversy that is now rending the Church of England.”—Daily 
News. 

London: JAMES DaRLING, 22, Little Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. Edinburgh: J. D. Daruine, 12, South 
Saint Andrew-street. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., crimson cloth gilt, 
7 rt NATATIOMNGC 
NE HUNDRED SONNETS. By 

HENRY FRANK LOTT. 

“‘Mr. Lott’s mind is apparently of that meditative cast to 
which the sonnets of the ‘Laureate’ speak with power, and 
which is fain to express its own contemplations in the like 
measure. Nor do we remember, among those with whom he 
would compare himself, or should be compared by others, 
any one who brings this measure to a more prosperous issue.” 
— People’s Journal. 

“If a foreigner, conversant with our language, were to 
ask us for a book by which he might gain a knowledge of 
our national character en masse, we would place in his hand 
Mr. Lott’s century of sonnets.” —Maidstone Gazette. 

“ This is the right kind of healthy poetry for the masses, 
for while it lifts them to love beauty and to have high aspi- 
rations for the future, it rivets their attention to the neces- 
sity for present efforts.—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 

*« Mr. Lott is one of the few who have mastered these diffi- 
culties ; his sonnets are extremely graceful, and they have 
the rare merit of being each a perfect development of one 
thought.”—Critic. 

“It must not be imagined by any means that the author of 
these ‘One Hundred Sonnets’ is an imitator in all things. 
In his manner he has followed Petrarch ; but whatever his 
thoughts are, they are his own, and sometimes fine thoughts 
they are too, and truly poetic.”—Sun. 

To be had from Henry Frank Lort, (A. 0. F.) No. 4, 
Blackfriars-road ; and WrtLovensy and Co., Warwick-lane. 


HE LAWYER’S LIBRARY.— 
This series of works is designed to place THE EXISTING 
Law in the hands of the Lawyers, unincumbered with that 
which has been repealed or grown obsolete. It will consist 
of two parts :— : 
I. THE PRACTICAL STATUTES, with 
Notes of the Cases decided upon them, classified according 
to their subjects, being the body of the Law 


II, THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 





Among the earliest works that will appear in this series, | 


will be 
1. The PRACTICAL STATUTES of the SESSION of 
1850. By E. W. COX and W. PATERSON, Esqrs., 
sarristers-at-Law. 


2. The PRACTICE of MORTGAGES. By W. HUGHES, | 


Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

. Phe CTATUTES NOELATIWVG ta tho TAW of M AS. 
TER AND SERVANT. ByC.J.B. 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

. The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY. 
By W. HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

5. The CONSOLIDATION ACTS. By E. W. COX, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


A number will appear every Saturday, and in Monthly 


Parts, price 4s., which will be forwarded to subscribers by 
post, paid. Nos. I., II., and III. are now ready. _ 
The Lawyer’s Liprary is edited by the contributors to 
the Law Times. 
Subscribers are requested to transmit their orders early. 
fLondon: Joun Crocxrorp, Law Times Office. 


HERTSLET, | 


Just published, 18mo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE RUDIMENTS of PRACTICE 
in CONDUCTING ACTIONS at LAW on the part o1 
PLAINTIFFS. With Forms and Costs. By J. BRIGGS, 
Attorney-at-Law. Commencing with Writ, Declaration, 
and Final Judgment in Debt with Taxed Costs, Fi. Fa, 
Ca. Sa., &e. 
London: JoHn CrockrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


A New Edition is just published of CORNER’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 


RIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present time, in addition to their general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are inter- 
spersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, th 
mestic habits, and condition of the people, in different e; us 
of their history. 

The volumes consist of iii 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 
nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table 
2s. 64: ; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
or, with Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

The Questions to either of the above Histories may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound: 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 


NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 
GERMANY, GERMAN 


EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 
TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 


| $s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
| Just published, with Illustrations, price 1s. sew ed, or 1s. 6d. 
bound, the Sixth Edition of the 


PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss 
CORNER. 
Also, by the same Author, and at the same price, : 
| EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF 


| ENGLAND, for the junior classes. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
| naefinl information. 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


| CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY 
GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY, AND USE OF THE GLOBES, 
seven maps, 2s., or without the Maps and Use of the Globes, 

| ls. 6d. 

; ‘We do not know of more agreeable or instructive works 

| for youth.” —T7imes. 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-strect ; Law, 
Flect-street ; LoncMAN and Co., Simpxry and Co., Hami- 
ron and Co., and Wuairraker and Co., Paternoster-row ; 

| and Teae and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and all 
| Booksellers. 


and the 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


(REGISTERED, ) 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





Capital £250,000, in 5,000 Shares of £50 each, with power to increase the Capital to £500,000. 





DIRECTORS. BANKERS. MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Rarrx Tuomas Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury | N. M‘Cann, Esq., Parliament Street. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell Square. Branch. | 
James Macavtay, Esq., 28, Chancery Lane. AUDITORS. SOLICITOR. 


Henry Paviz, Esq., 33, Devonshire Place, 
Portland Place. 
Roserr Youna, Esq., Battle. 
With power to add to their number. 


NOTICE, 


E. E. P. Kersey, Esq., Salisbury. 
James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate Street. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

F. G. P. Netson, Esq. | 


Wituam Coxzey, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury, 


SECRETARY. 
A. Barrett, Esq. 


Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 
The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual 
payment during its continuance. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. ‘They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum required for this purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 

Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants, These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 


Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums, 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether asa security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

Ist. Poticies INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MoRTGAGEES. 

2nd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 

months from the date of the Policy. 

3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 

of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 


4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed. 

5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
the option of the assured. 

The Society will also grant ANNuITIES IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 
PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 
Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 

The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 


The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 

The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. i 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any, 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of thei 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

Lastly, the Society will undertake the 


Collection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. It 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 





AGENTS 
Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soxicrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 





Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS to be paid to the Law Property AssuRANCE AND TRusT Socrety to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
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Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand, 
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NOTICE. 

The SECOND QUARTERLY PArt of Tue Critic for 1850, is now 
ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 
and distant readers. 

Tue Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 38. 
for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 

A Portrouio for preserving the current numbers of THE 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 5s. 
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THE CRITIEC, 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Every person will desire to possess and pre- 
serve a complete record of the great event 
of next year—the Exhibition of National 
Industry. 
This may be most conveniently done by 
means of a periodical publication, gathering 





One of the daily papers, the Morning 
Chronicle, has already begun to devote a por- 
tion of its columns to the affairs of the Exhi- 
bition, and promises to continue until it closes. 

The utility of this is obvious, but something 
more than this is required. The inconvenient 
size of a daily newspaper forbids its preserva- 
tion in any form for after reading and reference. 
Besides, being necessarily mingled with the 
general news of every day, it is not adapted to 
be a history of the event. 

The Proprietor and Contributors to Tae 
Critic have determined to add to the useful 
plan adopted by the Morning Chronicle the 
still more useful one, supplementary to it and 
not a substitute for it, of publishing a distinct 
sheet with a distinct title, devoted entirely to 
the affairs of the Exhibition, to be entitled 

The Journal of the Exhibition of 1851, 
to appear periodically, as matter for it is found ; 
at first, perhaps, monthly, then, fortnightly, 
weekly, or even oftener, when the Exhibition 
is in progress, and the demand for information 
is most urgent. 

As its name implies, this Journal, which will 
be of the same size and shape as Tur Critic | 
(to which it will be a supplement), will seek 
to comprise the entire history of the Exhibi- 
tion, to be preserved as a permanent record 
of it. 

It will contain, among other matters— 

Pictorial representations of the most im- 
portant objects exhibited. 

Full descriptions of the Exhibition of each 
country. 

Information to foreigners and visitors on 
which they may rely as to the places of 
abode, accommodations, sights, &c., so as 
to protect them, as much as _ possible, 
against the machinations of the unprin- 
cipled. 

A guide to the Metropolis during this 
interesting season, with tables of prices, 
and so forth, affixed. 

In brief, whatever is likely to assist or inform | 
the Visitor to the Exhibition, and which 
he would also desire to gather into a 
volume for a remembrance of the occasion. | 

The price of the sheet will be sz cpence plain, 
and sevenpence stamped. 

Subscribers in the country are requested to 
forward their orders as soon as possible to the 
Publisher of Tue Critic, 

It will insert Advertisements, for which it 
will be an unequalled medium, especially for 
all who desire to address the Visitors. 

The first number will be published in a short 
time, and will contain an introductory history 
of the origin and progress of the Exhibition to 
the present period. 


—_—_———— 








Tue Proprietor of Tus Critic will also pub- 
lish in three languages, English, French, and 


Book, to be entitled | 





from week to week, or oftener, the proceedings | 


in their order, giving to the publie the re- 
quired information as it arises, and ultimately 
collecting in one handsome but inexpensive 


volume, a complete memorial of an event which | 


will form an era in European history. 


A journal already established, having the | 


machinery for the purpose, is peculiarly com- 
petent to carry out this useful design; for it 
possesses facilities for procuring information 
and diffusing it which a new oflice could not 
command. 


The Visitor's Pocket Book for London | 
in 1851, 

to contain, within the smallest compass, just so 
much information as every stranger will require 
with respect to accommodations for lodging 
| and living, with their prices; the sights to be 
seen, with their prices and times; the best 
| places for procuring the most usual objects of 
a stranger's purchases ; and, in fact, just that 
| kind of guidance which the Editor, from expe- 
| rience of his own visits to foreign cities, has 


learned to be that which a stranger most needs. | 


German, for the use of visitors, a small Pocket | p 





The reputation of Tar Critic is pledged to 
the truth and strict impartiality of the infor- 
mation that will be given in this Pocket Book. 

It will be published in three forms, in 
English, in French, and in German. It will 
be bound in morocco, like the pocke t-books, 
and will have an engraving of the Exhibition, 
an almanac, and some blank leaves for memo- 
randa—so that it may serve the purpose of an 
ordinary pocket-book. 

Arrangements will be made for its sale by 
the principal booksellers in all the 
on the Continent. 

Persons having lodgings to let, and sending 
their address and prices, may have them in- 
serted in The Journal of the Exhibition. 

Noticre.—A list of lodgings to let, with their 
prices, will be kept at Tur Critic Office, and 
persons hay__¢ such may enter them t 


chief tow ns 


nere, 
and they may be inspected by persons seeking 
them. To prevent impertinent inquiries, a 
fee of 1s. for entry and search will be require 
by the Clerk. ; 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


(Tae Epiror or Tre Criric having, in the course 
of a recent tour, witnessed a successful ascent of 
Mont Blanc, the following brief accou ill 
probably, be interesting to the reader:) 

While we were yet wandering in the Oberland, 
rumours reached us that two English gentlemen were 


} 
ther to enable them to 


attempt the summit of Mont Blane, 


waiting at Chamouni for wi 


whi h has not been 


trodden by human foot for thre 


















































rs, tl n) F ic- 
cessful ascent having beeu made in 1847. As re 
were signs of a clearer atmosphere than had i 
for ni Lys, W stened 
pictu Simn il, and 
» Va Ort t 
t so grand al i ~ 
: D y th rete Noir to ¢ i \ 
the comfortable Hotel de Londres, w 
venturers preparing for their difficu 
enterprise, the preliminaries for which are of a v 
extensive nature. Each traveller is required 
tended by not less than fo uides, | Ie port 
carry the provisions, cloth firew and ot wants 
by the way, gion where ther t ev let 
a fact which of its \ con\ b va u g 
to those who are the lere 
and who are ull t I and 
some of the h to un 
ol ly be borne b i Is < a4 y\ - 
formed that an ittempt had _ bee mad g 
present year by the Duke of GENoa, but a snow storm 
had compelled the party to return. All was promising 
now. ‘The weather had been improving for so Lys, 
and when we reached Chamouni, 1 Monday, 
26th of August, Mont Blane was 
white head with calm d y, | i 
mountains, 1 ito tl W ] 
been app ommence! t t terprise, 
ind Tuesday was busily occupied by the whole vil 
| in the preparations. A flutter of excitement was vis 
everywhere, while anxious eyes were turned continually 
to the hoary giants that guard the valley 
frowned or smiled, and what pti ¢ = 
mise to those who now threatened to intruds uy their 
cold and silent « npire. But il was 
The sun went down without loud, and his last 
was still glowing like a meteor upon the w! 
the Mont Blanc for long after darkness lad 
the v illey. It enabled the adventurers, and t v 
and inhabitants of the village, who almost s 
exci nt, to form some concepti f h 
is not understood when beheld for the first t without 
means for comparative 
always disappoints the stranger. 

Ihe appointments being completed, there 1 1ined 
but o1 ; King 
their wills, and { e 

sed 


in the not im 
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and guides he down together side by side and invoke 
sleep. Not in vain, so far as the guides are concerned. 
Speedily they were snoring as loudly as if their bed had 
been something better than the bleak granite of an Alp. 
It was otherwise with our friends. The wonder of the 
present scene, the anticipation of the morrow, the excite- 
ment of the adventure, the hardness and coldness of 
their couch, kept them wakeful. 

And they describe the picture as indeed beautiful. 
The night was cloudless. The stars were brilliant in 
the depth of a heaven of the deepest purple. The moon, 
then in her third quarter, was coming up, and her 
beams slept upon the vast range of snow that lay all 
about them, above and below, giving to the whole the 
aspect of a huge smooth, golden slope. Their watclifire 
was burning at their side, painting with a red glow the 
peaks of the near glaciers, and tinging the naked rocks 
about them and the faces and figures of the slumbering 
group. 

Nor in these upper regions was there the silence we 
are wont to associate with them. The hush was con- 
tinually broken by the thunder of valanches, of which 
many fell during the night, and occasionally the wind 
came moaning down the mountain, making a sort of 
wild music as it streamed through the peaks and cre- 
vices of the glaciers. They could hear also the voices 
of the waterfalls coming up fitfully from the valley, now 
loud, now soft, then almost inaudible, as the breeze of 
the night rose and fell. 

Here, also, they had beheld the sunset. They were 
above the region of cloud, and they looked down upon 
along, ‘ Malhereuse expedition’ Had we been super- | the golden fleeces to which we in the valley were looking 
stitious, the omen would have troubled us; as it was,|up. It was a molten sea, continually waving and 
it only called forth a sigh for the reminiscences that | changing shape, through which rose the mountain tops, 
had occasioned it. We accompanied the party to the | clear, softened in tone and form, and almost spiritual. 
foot of the glacier at which the ascent is begun, and | It realised the ideal of the islands of the west, sung hy 
there bade them adieu, and, as we returned, silently put | the early poets. 
up a prayer to heaven to protect them through their| This night scene, they say, was the most interesting 
peril, During the first eight hours of the ascent they | and the most wonderful part of the whole excursion. 
are invisible to the viliage. They are not seen again As soon as the chief guide saw, by the position of the 
antil they have almost attained the close of their first | stars, that it was midnight, he wakened the sleepers and 


| 
day’s work, when, on arriving at three bare rocks jut- | summoned them to the exciting labours of the new day. 

| 

| 


cold—one of those brisk healthful atmospheres so often 
enjoyed in England in October. At seven o'clock the 
whole party was assembled, twenty-one in number, 
being swollen by some volunteers who were desirous of 
making acquaintance with the mountain, and obtaining 
a reputation which would be of essential service to 
them in their future career as guides. But to these 
were added two who did not properly belong to the 
party or to the village, attracted by mere adventurous- 
ness and curiosity,—a travelling German mechanic, and 
a French artist, the former to prove his strength and 
», the latter to seize subjects for his pencil, and 
Each guide and 
porter bore upon his back a load which would have 
wearied a coal-heaver in London, but to carry which up 
such a mountain as Mont Blane appeared a Herculean 
task. Yet was it cheerfully borne, and when the 
muster-rall was called, and each man answered to his 
name, never did I see more gladsome faces. There was 
no theught of danger upon any brow. Not so with 
their friends, their parents, their wives, their sweet- 





to observe nature under a new aspect. 





hearts: we noticed among them many tearful eyes, and 


They knew the hazard which the 
it Nor were the 
nturers less cheerful and hopeful. They departed | 
with a light heart and elastic step, and all through the 
village the people stood at their doors to shake hands 
with their friends of the party, and bid them ‘God 
speed,’—all, except one withered old crone, who had 
probably lost a husband or a son in a similar enter- 
prise, and whom we heard muttering, as the party passed 





sad partings. 





would not recognise. 


Mive 





ting out of the glacier, called Les Grand Mulets, they | They had no toilette to accomplish, but only prayers, 
rest from their labours, dine, and sleep, in the open air, | said heartily and sincerely, for they felt themselves more 
in a region of eternal snow. While they are thus lost | in the presence of God upon that mountain than when 
to the sight of the anxious friends who watch their | amid the world of man below, and then they gathered 
proceedings from the valley, we will proceed to give | round the fire and made their coffee and breakfasted 
some account of the persons by whom the brave enter- | cheerfully. Here the porters remained with the provi- 
prise is undertaken. sions, except sufficient to sustain them in their perilous 
One of the travellers was Mr. Erasmus Gretrton, | march to the summit, and by the light of lanthorns, the 
of the 5th Fusileers, his age about twenty-five, sturdily | adventurers began the ascent. Q 
built, but out of training, for he had only taken two First, they had to mount a huge plateau of ice, 
mountain walks since a stay of some days among the | thinly covered with snow, broken here and there by 
luxuries of Baden-Baden, The other, Mr. Rrcuarps, | crevasses. In this manner was it done. a; 
a gentleman of fortune in County Wexford, was shorter,| | They formed two parties, each of four or five, strung 
slighter, but having a frame made for work, without an | together by a rope that passed round the nieh, and 
ounce of superfluous fat. Moreover, he had been train- | linked to one before and one behind by another rope at the 
ing for some weeks previously, having made daily ex- | distance of about three yards, forming a chain, so that 
cursions among the mountains, so that in structure, in| if any one chanced to fall into a crevass, or lose his 
health, and in practice, he was thoroughly fitted for the footing upon the slippery slope, he would be sustained 
enterprise. They wore, at starting, their usual gar- | by the rest. Thus they advanced in a line, and as the 
ments, with only the addition of a black crape veil ice is too slippery to enable them to walk upon it, even 
round their hats ; they carried nothing but their alpen- | with shoes clamped with spikes, instead of nails, their 
stucks. The guides were provided each with a bundle progress could only be effected by cutting a hole in the 
on the back, containing the various articles for provision | solid ice for every step. ‘ ? 
and clothing, and four porters assisted in bearing an And this appeared to our travellers to be the most 
ummense load of the like to their sleeping place. The | curious and wonderful part of the adventure, for it 
party formed an extremely picturesque group, as they | demanded the utmost skill and strength and coments on 
wound through the valley, and it is much to be recretted | the part of the guide who took the lead imagine wah 
that no pencil was there to sketch them for the J//us- | it must be from this faint description of it ee a 
trated News, to whom this ascent would afford a more They reach the foot of one of those ice towers, run- 
interesting theme than many of those that occupy its | ning like a wall before them, and which must be sur- 
mounted, or the enterprise abandoned. There is no 


columns. 
At half past two o'clock the guns from the village | pause. The leader first cuts a hole in the ice just big 
. a "y i e 5 
| enough to plant his foot—it is the work of a moment, 


announced the arrival of the party at the Grand Mulets, 
a spot upon the face of the in whic ers ri ; 
pot upon the face of the mountain which offers the | with one blow of the hatchet. He then plants one foot 
firmly in it, and ractc upon that whilu he culo a second 


only resting place to be found. It consists of three 
rocks projecting wut vf the snow, on the highest of | hole, a step above, and there he plants the other foot 
which there is a ledge, protected from the wind on one | which had been swinging in the air during the process. 
side by a granite wall. Here the travellers bivouac. | Thus he : step b aati sre 
; g t avellers ac. ius he ascends, step by ste yer re r ‘ 

The provisions are produced, © fire is kindled. they i 1dS, Step Dy step, never resting on more 
provisions are produced, a fire is kindled, they dine than one foot, and only sustained by this from a fall 
heartily, they sing lustily, they rest fi . the fatigues of | which would plunge himself and those who are linked 
the day and anticipate the dangers and triumph of the | with him into eternity. In this manner all follow, each 
morrow. Four of the guides then go forward to cut a] treading in the step of his predecessor, and by this 
3° ° Se ee Pe id wv 

tedious process is the groater part of the ascent accom- 

plished. 


path in the ice, so as to hasten their next day's progress, 
ut, in spi 4 ang , , 
But, in spite of the danger, the spectacle wag full of 








and then spreading chamois skins upon the rock, and 
wrapping themselves in blankets and cloaks, travellers 





a wild interest. The lanthorns flitting before them, 
showing dimly the dark outlines of the figures scaling 
the white snow, the moonbeams sleeping quietly and 
brightly upon the summits of the mountain, now within 
a near view: the stars clear and countless, as seen not 
in an atmosphere, but suspended in the breathless 
firmament: over the east the very faintest tinge of dawn. 
As they advanced, the day broke: the mountain tops 
all about them were seen one after another to stand 
distinctly outlined against the sky; they watched the 
tints of morning as they grew warmer and warmer. 
But with morning came mists up from the valleys, and 
hung about the mountains, quite covering some, merely 
lying about the sides of others, yet shutting out the 
greater portion of the landscape. This, however, was 
compensated by the glorious picture of those huge 
masses of mist catching the beams of the rising sun, 
and the rich hues of morning, and glowi 
the eye could reach on every side of them, with gold, 
and purple, and crimson. It was the dream of pvets 
and painters realized. They saw, too, the head of Mont 
Blane flashing with the beams of the unrisen sun, while 
all the world below them was yet in dai They 
beheld from their high place the chasing away of the 
night by morning: they could see the darkness retreat 
before the dawn. At this time they were nigh to the 
next notable landmark in their route, the high ridge of 
rock which the reader who has seen it will remember as 
lying just below the dome-like summit of Mont Blanc, 
and which is known by the name of the Rocher Rouge. 
It is at this point that so many are baftled, for here 
begins the trial of the lungs, and the brain, and the 
stomach. Hitherto the courage only has been tested. 


17, as far as 








ness. 





(To be continued.) 





BIOCRAPHY. 


Ancestral Story. 
Esq. Second Series. 


By J. Bernarp Burke, 
London: Churton. 


Mr. Burkr’s researches into pedigreehave sup- 
plied him with a mass of materials of which he 
could make no use in “ Peerages,” “ Baronet- 
ages,” and such like works that demand the 
style of a dictionary and its brevity of inc’- 
dent. The curiosities thus collected he has, 
however, given to the world in two volumes of 
miscellanies, under the appropriate title copied 
above. Whether as supplementary to the 
greater and more important works that have 
been produced by himself and his family, or 
as books for general reading, they will be ac- 
ceptable. The work wanders about from mere 
anecdotes to stories of considerable length, tradi- 
tions more curious than probable, remmiscences 
that will afford many a theme for future 
novelists and occasional biographies of re- 
markable personages of whom there exists no 
other memoirs. In doing this, Mr. Burke 
has shown considerable skill, working-up a 
narrative with the art of an author by profes- 
sion, <A story loses nothing in his telling of it, 
as an extract or two will show. 

One of the personages commemorated here 
is an eccentric baronet, who was continually 
advertising for a wife. As thus, 

To the angelic fair of the true English breed:— 
worthy notice. Sir John Dinely, of Windsor Castle, 
recommends himself and his ample fortune to any angelic 
beauty of good breed, fit to become, and willing to be, 
a mother of a noble heir, and keep up the name of an 
ancient family, ennobled by deeds of arms and ancestral 
renown, Ladies at a certain period of life need not apply, 
as heirship is the object of the mutual contract offered 
by the ladies’ sincere admirer, Sir John Dinely. Fortune 
favours the bold. Such la 
may induce to apply, or send their agents (but not 
servants or matrons), may ct to me at the Castle, 
Windsor. Happiness aud pleasure are agreeable objects, 
and should be regarded as well as honour. The lady 
who shall thus become my wife will be a Baronetess, 
and rank accordingly as Lady Dinely, of Windsor. 





as this advertisement 














Goodwill and favour to all ladies of Great Britain; pull 





Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, and Episodes of 
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no cr aps on his account, but favour him with your smiles, 
: pans of ple isure await your steps. 


D 


The following is very interesting : 
FALL OF ENGLISH FAMILIES. 


What race in Europe surpassed in royal position, in 
personal achievement, our Henrys and our Edwards? 
and yet we find the great great-grandson of Margaret 
Plantagenet, daughter and heiress of George Duke of 
Clarence, following the craft of a Cobbler! at the little 
town of Newport in ——— in the year 1637. 
Besides, if we were to investigate the fortunes of many 
of the inheritors of the royal arms, it would soon be 
discovered that 

The aspiring blood of Lancaster 

had sunk into the ground. The princely stream flows 
at the present time through very humble veins. Among 
the lineal descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, 
of Kent, sixth son of Edward I., King of England, 
entitled to quarter the royal arms, occur Mr. Joseph 
Smart, of Hales Owen, butcher, and Mr. George Wilmot, 
keeper of the turnpike gate at Cooper’s Bank, near 
Dudley; and among ‘the descendants of Thomas Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son of Edward IIL, 
we may mention Mr. Stephen James Penny, the late 
sexton at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

The last male representative of the great Dukes of 
Buckingham, Roger Stafford, born at Malpas in Cheshire, 
about the year 1572, was refused the inheritance of his 
family honours on account of his poverty, and sunk 
into utter obscurity. This unfortunate youth went by 
the name of Fiudd; indignant that his patronymic of 
Stafford should be associated with his huinble lot. 

Of the Nevills—the direct heir in the senior line, 
Charles, sixth Earl of Westmoreland, lived to an ad- 
vanced age in the Low Countries “ meanly and miser- 
bly,” and George Nevill, who was created Duke of 
Beidf ord by King Edward IV., that he might be 
suitable rank to espouse the Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, 
was eventually degraded from all titles and rank, on the 
ground of indigence. 

The Cromwells were of consideration and hich 
county standing, in Huntingdonshire, seated at the fine 
old mansion of Hinchinbroke, and descended in the 
female line, from Cromwell, Earl Essex, of the time 
of Ilenry VIII. Its chief, as well as many of its 
members, fought manfully under the royal banner. At 
the present time, seven Peers of the realm trace descent 
rat the Lord Protector, viz., the Earls of Morley, Chi- 
chester, Rothes, Cowpe r, Clarendon, De Grey, and 
mn but, as a contrast to this fair side of the picture, 

> must honestly confess, that within a hundred years 
after Oliver's death, some of his descendants were re- 

1 to the depths of poverty, almost begging their 
daily bread. It is a singular fact, that an estate, which 
was granted to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, for 
restoring the monarchy, should, by intermarriages, 
eventually vest in the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq. of 
Cheshunt, who died in 1821, being then the last male 
descendant of the Protector. 

It has been asserted, we know not exac tly with what 
truth, that in Herefordshire, a county peculiarly rich in 
ancient families, there are but two or three county cen- 
tlemen who can show a male descent from the proprietors 
recorded in the Visitations. In the North, these genea- 
logical vicissitudes have been hastened by the influence 
. manufacturers’ gold, which has done so much to up- 

ot the old proprietary of the soil, that we marvel how 
in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire such 
families as Townley, Gerrard, Blackburne, Blundell, 
Trafford, Fairfax, Foljambe, Hamerton, and Wentworth, 
“have stood inst the waves and weathers of time.” 

The story of the Gargraves is a mel incholy chapter 
in the romance of real life. For f two centuries, or 
more, scarcely a family in Yorks yed a higher 
position. Its chiefs ¢ l Bic tion in peace and war; 
one died in France, Master of the Ordnance to King 
Hei 
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a soldier too, fell with Salis 
Orleans; and a third filled the § 
chair of the House of Comm . = 

Gargrave, the Speaker's eldest 
for murder; and his half-brother 











s hung at York, 
tichard, endured 








a fate only less miserable. The splendid estate he in- 
herited he wasted by be ie most wanton extrava pate, 
and at length reduced himself to abject want. “ His 
excesses,” says Mr. Hunte r, in his History of Doncaster, 








“ are still 2 at the expiration of two centuries, the subj ect 
of village tradition, and his attachment to gaming is 
commemorated in an old painting, long preserved in the 
neighbouring mansion of Badsworth, in which he is 


represented playing rat the old game of Put, the right | 


hand against the left, for the stake of a cup of ale. 


lhe close of Sir Richard’s story is as lamentable as its 
course. An utter bankrupt in means and reputation, he 
is stated to have been reduced to travel with the pack- 
horses to London, and was at last found dead in an old 
hostelry! He had married Catherine, sister of Lord 
Danvers, and by her left three daughters. Of the de- 
scendants of his brothers, few particulars can be ascer- 
tained. Not many years since, a Mr. Gargrave, believed 
to be one of them, filled the mean employment of parish 
clerk of Kippax. 

A similar melancholy narrative applies to another 
great Yorkshire house. Sir William Reresby, Bart., son 
and heir of the celeb wated iuthor, succeeded, at the 
death of his father, in 1689, to the beautiful estate of 
Thrybergh, in Yorkshire, where his ancestors had been 
seated, uninterruptedly from the time of the Conquest 
and he lived to sce himself denuded of every acre of 
his broad lands. Le Neve states in his MSS. preserved 
in the Heralds’ College, that he became a tapster in the 
King’s Bench Prison, and was tried and imprisoned for 
cheating i in 1711. He was alive in 1727, when Wot- 
ton’s account of the Baronets was publ ished. In that 
work he is said to be reduced to a low condition. At 
length he died in great obscurity, a melancholy instance 
how low pursuits and base pleasures may sully the 
noblest name, and waste an estate gathered with labour 
and preserved by the care of a race of distinguished 
progenitors. Gaming was amongst Sir William’s follies 
—particularly that lowest specimen of the folly—the 
fights of game cocks. The tradition at Thrybergh is 
(for his name is not quite forgotten) that the fine estate 
of Dennaby was staked and lost on a single main. Sir 
William Reresby was not the only baronet who disgraced 
his order at that period. In 1722 Sir Charles Burton 
was tried at the Old Bailey for stealing a seal; pleaded 
poverty, but was found guilty, and sentenced to trans- 
portation, which sentence was afterwards commuted for 
a milder punishment. 





Here are some amusing recollections of 


THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 





Few men occupied a more conspicuous place about 
the court and town for nearly seventy years, during the 
reign of the Second and Third Georges. Like Wilmot 
Earl of Rochester, he pursued pleasure under every 
shape, and with as much ardour at fourscore as he had 
done at twenty. At the decease of his father, in 1731, 
he became Earl of March; and he subsequently, in 1748, 
inherited his mother’s carldom of Ruglen, together with 
the family’s estates in the counties of Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow. These rich endowments of fortune, and 
handsome person, of which he was espe ially careful, 
combined to invest the youthful Earl with no ordinary 
attractions, and the ascendancy they acquired he retaine d 
for a longer period than any one of his contemporaries ; 
from his first appearance in the fas hionable world in the 
year 1746, to the moment he left it for ever, in 1810, 
the age of eighty-five, he was always an object of com- 
parative notoriety. There was no interregnum in the 
public course of his existence. His first distinction he 
achieved on the turf; his knowledge of which, both in 
theory and practice, equalled that of the most accom- 
plished adepts of Newmarket. In all his principal 
matches he rode himself, and in that branch of equita- 
tion rivalled the most professional jockeys. Properly 
accoutred in his velvet cap, red silken jacket, buckskin 
breeche »s, and long spurs, his Lordship bore away the 
prize on many a we Il-contested field. His famous match 
with the Duke of Hamilton was long remembered in 
snorting anné ils. Both noble men rode thei own horses, 
and each was sup yported. b 
contest took place on the “race ground at Newmarket, 
and attracted all the fashionables of the period. Lord 
March, thin, agile, and admirably qu: ilified for exertion, 
| more celebrated was his Lordship’s 





was the victor. Stil 
wager with the famous Count O° [Taafe. During a con- 
versation at a convivial meeting on the subject of 
su _— by Lord 
to be drawn 








“running against time,” it was 
Marsh, that it was possible for a carriag 
with a degree of celerity previously atanle 1, and 








numerous partizans. The | 


oe — : — — —<—o 





believed to be impossb e. Being ‘Siales od to name 
maximum, he undertook, provided 

were given him and a certain period for 
draw a carriage with four wheels not less than ninete 
miles within the space of sixty minutes. The accom- 
t of suc h rapidity staggered the belief of his 
hearers; and a heavy wager was the con sequence. Suc- 
cess mainly depending on the lightness of the carriage, 
Wright of Long Acre, the most ingenious coach-builder 
of the day, devoted the whole resources of his skill to 
its construction, and produced a vehicle formed partly 
of wood and partly of whalebone, with silk harness, 
that caine up to the wishes of his employer. Four blood 
iorses of approved speed were tlien selected, and the 
course at Newmarket chosen as the g1 
On the appointed day, 29th of August, 1750, noble and 
ignoble gamesters journeyed 1 from far and near to witness 
the wonderful experiment; excitement reached tl 
highest point, and bets to an enormous amount were 
made. At length the jockeys mounted; the carriage 
was put in motion, and rushing on wi th a vi locity mar- 
vellous in those times of cvach trav but easily 
conceived by us travellers of the nineteenth century, 


gained within the stipulated hour of the gor al of victory. 


choice 














plishme1 









yund of contest. 





We conclude with an anecdote of 


PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK AND THE BODICE 
MAKER. 


1 


Prince George of Denmark, in passing through 
Bristol, went to the Exchange, accompanied by one of 
his attendants, and remained there until the merchants 
had pretty generally withdrawn, none of whom had 
sufficient resolution to address his Highness. At last, 
one Duddlestone, a bodice-maker, mustered courage, and 
inquired of the Prince if he were not the husband of 
Queen Anne. Having -received an affirmative reply, 
Duddlestone expressed the deep concern he felt that 
none of the merchants had invited his Highness home 
assured him that the neg lect arose from no disrespect 
to the Queen, but from a diftidence of their means of 

ntertainment, and finished by entreating the Prince and 
the gentlemen who was with him, to accompany him to 
his honse, “ where,” added Duddlestone, “a good piece of 
beef und a plum pudding, with ale of ry dame’s own 
brewing, and a welcome of loyalty and respect await 











your ger ” Prince George was much amused with 
the bodice-maker’s request, and, although he had or- 
dered dinner at the White Hart, chee fully accepted 


the invitation. Duddlestone, on arriving at home, called 
his wife, who was upstairs, desiring her to put on a clean 
apron, and come down, for the Queen’s husband and 
another gentleman were come to dine with them. In 
the course of the re past, the Prince re jueste »d the bodice- 

maker to return the visit at the palace, and to bring his 

wife with him, giving him a card to facilitate his intro- 
duction at court. A few months after, Duddlestone. 
with his wife behind him on | 

London, where they soon found the Pr 
troduced to the Queet Her Majes 
most graciously, and invited them t 
dinner, telling them that they must have new clothes 
for the occasion. Dresses of purple velvet, the colour 
selected, were consequently prepared, Duddlestone 
and his worthy dame were introduced by the Queen 
herself as the most loyal persons in Bristol, and the 
only ones in that city who had invited the Prince, her 
husband, to their house. After the entertainment was 
over, the Queen desired Duddlestone to kneel, laid a 
sword on his <u, and, to use a ady Duddlestone’s own 
, said to him, “Ston up, Jan.” He was tl 
offered money or a place ated government; but he 
would not accept either, informing the Queen that he had 
500. out at interest, and he apprehended that the num- 
ber of people he saw about court must be very e np nsive. 
The Queen made Lady Duddlestone a present of her 

cold watch from her side, which her ladyship consi ‘lered 
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received them 
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an approaching 
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su pital au Viaausent, that cho never went fo arket 
without having it suspended over her blue —— Sir 
John Duddlestone, rising still h in Tro} yal favour, 
was created a baronet, Lith Januar 1691, t the sun 
f his caaeien soon set. In the ‘creat storm of 1704, 


y reduced, so 





he lost more then 20,0001. and was sa 
much so, indeed, that his ndson and heir, Sir John 
Duddlestone, wel second baronet, held an humble ap- 
pointment in the Customs at Bristol, and was living 
the year 1727, in a very low condition. 
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THE CRITIC. 
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cold—one of those brisk healthful atmospheres so often 
enjoyed in England in October. At seven o'clock the 
whole party was assembled, twenty-one in number, 
being swollen by some volunteers who were desirous of 
making acquaintance with the mountain, and obtaining 
a repntation which would be of essential service to 
them in their future career as guides. But to these 
were added two who did not prope rly belong to the 
party or to the village, attracted by mere adventurous- 
ness and curiosity,—a travelling German mechanic, and 
a French artist, the former to prove his strength and 
courage, the latter to seize subjects for his pencil, and 
to observe nature under a new aspect. Each guide and 
porter bore upon his back a load which would have 
wearied a coal-heaver in London, but to carry which up 
such a mountain as Mont Blane appeared a Herculean 
task. Yet was it cheerfully borne, and when the 
muster-rell was called, and each man answered to his 
There was 


name, never did I see more gladsome faces. 
: so with 


no theught of I 
their ids, their parents, their wives, their sweet- 
hearts: we noticed among them many tearful eyes, and 
They knew the hazard which the 
Nor were the 





ger upon any brow. Ni 





many sad partings. 


gallant fellows would not recognise. 











adventurers less cheerful and hopeful. They departed | 
with a light heart and elastic step, and all through the 
village the people stood at their doors to shake hands 


with their friends of the party, and bid them ‘God 
speed,’'—all, except one withered old crone, who had 
probably lost a husband or a son in a similar enter- 
prise, and whom we heard muttering, as the party passed 
along, ‘ Malhereuse expedition. Had we been super- 
stitious, the omen would have troubled us; as it was, 
it only called forth a sigh for the reminiscences that 
had occasioned it. We accompanied the party to the 
foot of the glacier at which the ascent is begun, and 
there bade thein adieu, and, as we returned, silently put 
up a prayer to heaven to protect them through their 
peril. During the first eight hours of the ascent they 
are invisible to the viliage. They are not seen again 
antil they have almost attained the close of their first 
day's work, when, on arriving at three bare rocks jut 
ting out of the glacier, called Les Grand Mulets, they 
rest from their labours, dine, and sleep, in the open air, 
in a region of eternal snow. While they are thus lost 
to the sight of the anxious friends who watch their 
proceedings from the valley, we will proceed to give 
some account of the persons by whom the brave enter- 
prise is undertaken. 

One of the travellers was Mr. ERAsmus GRETTON, 
of the 5th Fusileers, his age about twenty-five, sturdily 
built, but out of training, for he had only taken two 
mountain walks since a stay of some days among the 
luxuries of Baden-Baden. ‘The other, Mr. RIcHARps, 
a gentleman of fortune in County Wexford, was shorter, 
slighter, but having a frame made for work, without an 
ounce of superfluous fat. Moreover, he bad been train- 
ing for some weeks previously, having made daily ex- 
cursions among the mountains, so that in structure, in 





and guides he down together side by side and invoke 
sleep. Not in vain, so far as the guides are concerned. 
Speedily they were snoring as loudly as if their bed had 
been something better than the bleak granite of an Alp. 
It was otherwise with our friends. The wonder of the 
present scene, the anticipation of the morrow, the excite- 
ment of the adventure, the hardness and coldness of 
their couch, kept them wakeful. 

And they describe the picture as indeed beautiful. 
The night was cloudless. The stars were brilliant in 
the depth of a heaven of the deepest purple. The moon, 
then in her third quarter, was coming up, and her 
beams slept upon the vast range of snow that lay all 
about them, above and below, giving to the whole the 
Their watchifire 





| aspect of a huge smooth, golden slope. 
was burning at their side, painting with a red glow the 


peaks of the near glaciers, and tinging the naked rocks | 
and the rich hues of morning, and glow 


| 

| 

| about them and the faces and figures of the slumbering 
| group. 

Nor in these upper regions was there the silence we 
| are wont to associate with them. The hush was con- 
tinually broken bythe thunder of valanches, of which 
many fell during the night, and occasionally the wind 
came moaning down the mountain, making a sort of 
wild music as it streamed through the peaks and cre- 
| vices of the glaciers. They could hear also the voices 
| of the waterfalls coming up fitfully from the valley, now 
loud, now soft, then almost inaudible, as the breeze of 
the night rose and fell. 

Here, also, they had beheld the sunset. They were 
above the region of cloud, and they looked down upon 
the golden fleeces to which we in the valley were looking 
up. It was a molten sea, continually waving and 
changing shape, through which rose the mountain tops, 
clear, softened in tone and form, and almost spiritual. 
It realised the ideal of the islands of the west, sung hy 
the early poets. 

This night scene, they say, was the most interesting 
and the most wonderful part of the whole excursion. 

As soon as the chief guide saw, by the position of the 
stars, that it was midnight, he wakened the sleepers and 
summoned them to the exciting labours of the new day. 
They had no toilette to accomplish, but only prayers, 
said heartily and sincerely, for they felt themselves more 
| in the presence of God upon that mountain than when 
amid the world of man below, and then they gathered 
round the fire and made their coffee and breakfasted 
cheerfully. Here the porters remained with the provi- 
sions, except sufficient to sustain them in their perilous 
march to the summit, and by the light of lanthorns, the 
| adventurers began the ascent. 

First, they had to mount a huge plateau of ice, 
thinly covered with snow, broken here and there by 
| crevasses. In this manner was it done. 7 

They formed two parties, each of four or five, strung 
together by a rope that passed round the waist, and 
linked to one before and one behind by another rope at the 





| distance of about three yards, forming a chain, so that 


health, and in practice, he was thoroughly fitted for the | 


enterprise. They wore, at starting, their usual gar- 
ments, with only the addition of a black crape veil 
round their hats; they carried n thing but their alpen- 
stucks. The guides were provided each with a bundle 
on the back, containing the various articles for provision 
and clothing, and four porters assisted in bearing an 
immense load of the like to their sleeping place. The 
party formed an extremely picturesque group, as they 
wound through the valley, and it is much to be recretted 
that no pencil was there to sketch them for the Jllus- 
trated News, to whom this ascent would afford a more 
interesting theme than many of those that occupy its 
columns. : 

At half past two o'clock the guns from the village 








announced the arrival of the party at the Grand Mulets, 
a spot upon the face of the mountain which offers the 
only resting place to be found. It consists of three | 
rocks projecting vut of the snow, on the highest of | 
which there is a ledge, protected from the wind on one 
side by a granite wall. Here the travellers bivouac. 
The pr ions are produced, a fire is kindled, they dine 
heartily, they sing lustily, they rest from the fatigues of 
the day and anticipate the dangers and triumph of the 
morrow. Four of the guides then go forward to cut a 
path in the ice, so as to hasten their next day's progress, 
and then spreading chamois skins upon the rock, and 
wrapping themselves in blankets and cloaks, travellers 




















if any one chanced to fall into a crevass, or lose his 
footing upon the slippery slope, he would be sustained 
by the rest. Thus they advanced in a line, and as the 
ice is too slippery to enable them to walk upon it, even 
with shoes clamped with spikes, instead of nails, their 
progress could only be effected by cutting a hole in the 
solid ice for every step. 

And this appeared to our travellers to be the most 
curious and wonderful part of the adventure, for it 
demanded the utmost skill and strength and courage on 
the part of the guide who took the lead. Imagine what 
it must be from this faint description of it. 

They reach the foot of one of those ice towers, run- 
ning like a wall before them, and which must be sur- 
mounted, or the enterprise abandoned. There is no 
pause. The leader first cuts a hole in the ice just big 
enough to plant his foot—it is the work of a moment, 
with one blow of the hatchet. He then plants one foot 
firmly in it, and vects upon that while he culs a second 
hole, a step above, and there he plants ihe other foot, 
which had been swinging in the air during the pr cess. 
Thus he ascends, step by step, never resting on more 
than 01 e foot, and only sustained by this from a fall 
whic h would plunge himself and those who are linked 
with him into eternity. In this manner all follow, each 
treading in the step of his py ; 





trea decessor, and by this 
tedious process is the gyoater part of the ascent accom- 
plished. 

But, in spite of the danger, the spectacle wag full of 





a wild interest. The lanthorns flitting before them, 
showing dimly the dark outlines of the figures scaling 
the white snow, the moonbeams sleeping quietly and 
brightly upon the summits of the mountain, now within 
a near view: the stars clear and countless, as seen not 
in an atmosphere, but suspended in the breathless 
firmament: over the east the very faintest tinge of dawn, 
As they advanced, the day broke: the mountain tops 
all about them were seen one after another to stand 
distinctly outlined against the sky; they watched the 
tints of morning as they grew warmer and warmer. 
But with morning came mists up from the valleys, and 
hung about the mountains, quite covering some, merely 
lying about the sides of others, yet shutting out the 
greater portion of the landscape. This, however, was 
compensated by the glorious picture of those huge 
rising sun, 
g, as far as 
the eye could reach on every side of them, with gold, 
and purple, and crimson. It was the dream of pret 
and painters realized. They saw, too, the head of Mont 
Blane flashing with the beams of the unrisen sun, while 
all the world below them was yet in darkness. They 
beheld from their high place the chasing away of the 
night by morning: they could see the darkness retreat 
before the dawn. At this time they were nigh to the 
next notable landmark in their route, the high ridge of 
rock which the reader who has seen it will remember as 
lying just below the dome-like summit of Mont Blanc, 
and which is known by the name of the Rocher Rouge. 
It is at this point that so many are baftled, for here 
begins the trial of the lungs, and the brain, and the 
stomach. Hitherto the courage only has been tested. 


(To be continued.) 


masses of mist catching the beams of the 

















BICCRAPHY. 


By J. Bernarp Burks, 


Ancestral Story. 
London: Churton. 


Esq. Second Series. 
Mr. Burxe’s researches into pedigree have sup- 
plied him with a mass of materials of which he 
could make no use in “ Peerages,” ‘ Baronet- 
ages,” and such like works that demand the 
style of a dictionary and its brevity of inc’- 
dent. The curiosities thus collected he has, 
however, given to the world in two volumes of 
miscellanies, under the appropriate title copied 
above. Whether as supplementary to the 
greater and more important works that have 
been produced by himself and his family, or 
as books for general reading, they will be ac- 
ceptable. The work wanders about from mere 
anecdotes to stories of considerable length, tradi- 
tions more curious than probable, reminiscences 
that will afford many a theme for future 
novelists and occasional biographies of re- 
markable personages of whom there exists no 
other memoirs. In doing this, Mr. Burke 
has shown considerable skill, working-up a 
narrative with the art of an author by profes- 
sion, A story loses nothing in his telling of it, 
as an extract or two will show. 

One of the personages commemorated here 
is an eccentric baronet, who was continually 
advertising for a wife. As thus, 

To the angelic fair of the true English breed:— 
worthy notice. Sir John Dinely, of Windsor Castle, 
recommends himself and his ample fortune to any angelic 
beauty of good breed, fit to become, and willing to be, 
a mother of a noble heir, and keep up the name of an 
ancient family, ennobled by deeds of arms and ancestral 
renown, Ladies at a certain period of life need not apply, 
as heirship is the object of the mutual contract offered 
by the ladies’ sincere admirer, Sir John Dinely. Fortune 
favours the bold. Such ladies as this advertisement 
may induce to apply, or send their agents (but not 
servants or matrons), may direct to me at the Castle, 
Windsor. Happiness and pleasure are agreeable objects, 
and should be regarded as well as honour. The lady 
who shall thus become my wife will be a Baronetess, 
and rank accordingly as Lady Dinely, of Windsor. 












Goodwill and fayour to all ladies of Great Britain; pull 





Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, and Episodes of 
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no caps on his account, but favour him with your 
and pans of pleasure await your steps. 
The following is very interesting : 


FALL OF ENGLISH FAMILIES. 


What race in Europe surpassed in royal position, in 
personal achievement, our Henrys and our Edwards? 
and yet we find the great great-grandson of Margaret 
Plantagenet, daughter and heiress of George 
Clarence, following the craft of a Cobbler! at the little 
town of Newport in Shropshire, in the year 1637. 
Besides, if we were to investigate the fortunes of many 
of the inheritors of the royal arms, it would soon be 
discovered that 


preci blood of Lancaster 


had sunk into the ground. The princely stream flows 
present time ee ou igh 1 very humble veins. Among 
» linea! descend: 1und of Wood stock, Earl 
> Kent, sixth son of Edward L, King of England, 

~1 to quarter the royal arms, occur Mr. Joseph 
Smart, of Hales Owen, butcher, and Mr. George Wilmot, 
keeper of the turnpike gate at Cooper’s Bank, near 
Dudley; and among the descendants of Thomas Plan- 

tagenet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son of Edward IIL., 
we may mention Mr. Stephen James Penny, the late 
sexton at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

The last male representative of the great Dukes of 
Buckingham, Roger Stafford, born at Malpas in Cheshire, 
about the year 1572, was refused the inheritance of his 
family honours on account of his poverty, and sunk 
into utter obscurity. This unfortunate youth went by 
the name of Fiudd; indignant that his patronymic of 
Stafford should be associated with his humble lot. 

Of the Nevills—the direct heir in the 
Charles, sixth Earl of Westmoreland, lived to an ad- 
vanced age in the Low Countries “ meanly and miser- 
ibly,” and George Nevill, who was created Duke of 
Bedford by King Edward IV., that he might be of 
suitable rank to espouse the Lady Elizabeth Plant: agenet, 
was eventually degraded from all titles and rank, on the 
ground of indigence. 

The Cromwells consideration and high 
county standing, in Huntingdonshire, seated at the fine 
old mansion of Hinchinbroke, and descended in the 
female line, from Cromwell, Earl Essex, of the time 
of Henry VIII. Its chief, as well as many of its 
members, fought m: infully under the royal banner. At 
the present time, seven Peers of the realm trace descent 
from the Lord Protector ., the Earls of Morley, Chi- 
chester, Rothes, Cowper, Clarendon, De Grey, and 
Ripon, but, as a contrast to this fair side of the picture, 
we must honestly confess, that within a hundred years 
after Oliver's death, some of his descendants were re- 
duced to the depths of poverty, almost begging their 
daily bread. It is a singular fact, that an estate, which 
was granted to George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, for 











entil 





senior line, 


were of 








restoring the monarchy, should, by intermarriages, 
eventually vest in the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq. 
Cheshunt, who died in 1821, being then the last male 


descendant of the Protector. 

It has d, we know not exactly with what 
truth, that in Herefordshire, a county peculiarly rich in 
ancient families, there are but two or three county gen- 
tlemen who can show a male descent from the proprietors 
recorded in the Vi In the North, these genea- 
logical vi *n hastened by the influence 
hich has done so much to up- 
root the old proprietary of the soil, that we marvel how 
in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire such 
families as Townley, Gerrard, Blackburne, Blundell, 
Trafford, Fairfax, F oljambe, Hamerton, and Wentworth, 

“ have stood ; gainst the waves and weathers of time.” 

The story of the Gargrayes is a melancholy chapter 
in the romance of real life. For full centuries, or 
more, scarcely . Sh pd in Yorkshire enjoyed a higher 
position. Its ¢ 1 


been asserte 


sitations. 
ssitudes have be 
of mannfacturers’ gold, w 








two 





s earned distinction in peace and war; 
one died in France, Master of the Ordnance to King 
Henry V.; another, a soldier too, fell with Salish ury, at 


the siege of Orleans 
chair of the House of 
Gargrave, the Speaker's elde 
nd his 
a fate only less 
herited he wasted by the wanton extravagance, 
and at length reduced himself to abject want. “ His 
excesses,” says Mr. Hunter, in his History of Doncaster, 


the Speaker's 








hird filled i 
* * Th 





. mas 
st son, was hung at York, 
half-brother, Si endured 
The splendid estate he in- 
most 





for murder; a r Richard, 





sere ible. 





smiles, 


Duke of 





‘are still at the expiration of two centuries, the subject 


attachment to 
g preserv 





of village tradition, and his 
commemorated in an old painting, lon 
neighbouring mansion of Badsworth, in 
represented playing at the old of Put, 
hand against the left, for thie 
The close of Sir Richard’s story is as lamentable as 





game 


course. An utter bankrupt in means and reputation, he 
is stated to have been reduced to travel with the pack- 
; at last found dead in an old 
sister of Lord 


s to London, and w 
He had marr 


hors 
hostelry! 






ed C 


atherine, 


Danvers, and by her left three daughters. Of the de- 
scendants of his brothers, few particulars can be ascer- 


tained. Not many years since, a Mr. 
to be one of them, filled the mean employment ¢ 
clerk of Kippax. 

A similar melancholy 





great York: sh ire house. r William Reresby, Bart., son | 
and heir of the celebrated author, succeeded, at the 
death of his father, in 1689, t to the beautiful estate of 


Thrybergh, in Yorkshire, where his ancestors had been 


seated, uninterruptedly from the time of the ¢ 


and he lived to see himself denuded of every acre of 


his broad lands. Le Neve states in his MSS. preserved 


in the Heralds’ College, that he became a tapster in the 


King’s Bench Prison, and was tried and imprisoned for 
cheating i in 1711. He was alive in 1727, when Wot- 
ton’s account of the Baronets was pubiished. In that 
work he is said to be reduced to a low condition. At 
length he died in great obscurity, a melancholy instance 
how low pursuits and base pleasures may sully the 
noblest name, and waste an estate gathered with labour 
and preserved by the care of a race of distinguished 
progenitors. Gaming was amongst Sir William’s follies 
—particularly that lowest specimen of the folly—the 
fights of game cocks. The tradition at Thrybergh is 
(for his name is not quite forgetten) that the fine estate 
of Dennaby was staked and lost on a single main. Sir 
William Reresby was not the only baronet who disgraced 
his order at that period. In 1722 Sir Charles Burton 
was tried at the Old Bailey gam Je a seal; pleaded 
poverty, but was found guilty, and sentenced to trans- 
portation, which sentence was afterwarc is commuted for 
a milder punishment. 





for ste 


Here are some amusing recollections of 


THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 
Few men occupied a more conspicuous place about 
the court and town for nearly seventy years, during the 
reign of the Second and Third Georges. Like Wilmot 
Earl of Rochester, he pursued pleasure under every 
shape, and with as much ardour at fourscore as he had 
done at twenty. At the decease of his father, in 1731, 
he became Earl of March; and he subsequently, in 1748, 
inherited his mother’s earldom of Ruglen, together with 
the family’s estates in the counties of Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow. These rich endowments of fortune, and a 
handsome person, of which he careful, 
combined to invest the youthful Earl with no ordinary 
attractions, and the ascendancy the . ag he retained 
for a longer period than any one of his contemporaries ; 
from his first appearance in the f fas aeeabens world in the 
year 1746, to the moment he left it for ever, in 1810, at 
the age of eighty-five, he was always an object of com- 
parative notoriety. There was no interregnum in the 
pub lic course of his existence. His first distinction he 
achieved on the turf; his knowledge of which, both in 
theory and practice, Bc lled that of the most accom- 
plished adepts of Newmarket. In all his principal 
matches he rode Poa If, and in that branch of equita- 
tion rivalled the most professional jo keys. Properly 
accoutred in his velvet cap, red silken jacket, buckskin 
breeches, and long spurs, his Lordship bore away the 
prize on many a we }1-contested field. His famous match 
with the Duke of Hami ton was long remembered in 
snorting annals. Both noblemen rode their own horses, 
and each was supported by numerous partizans. Thi 
contest took place on the race ground at Newm arket, 
and attracted all the fashions ab} es of the period. Lord 
March, thin, ag ind admirably qualified for exertion, 
tor. Still more celet 





was especially 


juired 





is his Lord 





vas the vic yrated Ww ship's 


r with the famous Count O'Taafe. 





versation at a convivial meeting on the subject of 
“running against time,” it was suggested by Lord 


Marsh, that it was possible for a c arriage to be dr: wn 


with a degree of celerity previously unexampled, and 





| believed to be impossible. mooes Paeer to nam« hi 
gaming is 
in the 
which he is 
the right 
stake of a cup of ale.” 
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Gargrave, believed 
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narrative applies to another 





made. 


Conquest, | 


over, 


offered money or 
would not 
50/. out at interest, and he apprehended that the num- 
ber of people he saw about court must be very expensive. 
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hearers; 





Suc- 





cess mainly depending on the lightness of the 
Wright of Long Acre, the most ingenious coach-builder 
of the day, devoted the whole resources of his skill to 
its construction, and produced a vehicle formed partly 
of wood and partly of whalebone, with silk harn 
that came up to the wishes of his employer. Four t ee 
horses of approved speed were then selected, and the 
course at Newmarket chosen as the ground of contest. 


carriage, 





On the appointed day, 29th of August, 1750, noble and 
ignoble gamesters journeyed from far and near to witness 


excitel hed the 


the 


highest 


nent 
enorm 


mounted; the carriage 


wonderful experiment; reac 
point, and bets to an 
At length the 
was put in motion, and rushing on with a vel 
vellous in those times of coach travelli 
conceived by us travellers of the nineteenth century, 
gained within the stipulated hour of the goal of victory. 


jus amount were 





4 ] 
ockeys 





We conclude with an anecdote of 


PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK AND THE BODICE 


MAKER. 
Prince George of Denmark, in passing 
Bristol, went to the Exchange, accompanied by 
his attendants, and remained there until the m«¢ 
had pretty generally withdrawn, none of whom had 
sufficient resolution to address his Highness. At last, 
one Duddlestone, a bodice-maker, mustered courage, and 
inquired of the Prince if h not the husband of 
Queen Anne. Having -received an affirmative reply, 
Duddlestone expressed the deep concern he felt that 
none of the merchants had invited his Highness home 
assured him that the neglect arose from no disrespect 
to the but from a diffidence of their means of 
entertainment, and finished by entreating the Prince and 
the gentlemen who was with him, to accompany him to 
his honse, “where,” added Dude ao a d piece of 
beef and a plum pudding, with ale of my dame’ s own 
brewing, and a welcome of “te and respect 
your presence.” Prince George was much amused with 
the bodice-maker’s request, and, although he had or- 
dered dinner at the White Hart, cheerfully accepted 
the invitation. Duddlestone, on arriving at home, called 
his wife, who was upstairs, desiring her to put on a clean 
apron, and come down, for the Queen’s husband and 
another gentleman were come to dine with them. In 
the course of the re past, the Prince re que »sted the bodice 
maker to return the visit at the palace, an d to bring his 
wife with him, giving him a card to facilitate his intro- 
duction at court. A few months after, Duddlestone, 
with behind him on horseback, set out for 
London, found the Prince, and were in- 
Queen Her Majesty — the 
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where they soon 
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most graciously, and g 
dinner, telling them that they must have new clothes 
for the occasion. Dresses of purple velvet, the colour 
selected, were consequently prepared, and Duddlestone 
and his worthy dame were introduced by the Queen 
herself as the most loyal persons in Bristol, and the 
only ones in that ci invited the Prince, her 
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The Queen made Lady Duddlestone a present of her 
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so great an ornament, market 
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John Duddlestone, rising still hi 
was created a baronet, 11th January 
f his prosperity soon set. In the great 
he lost more than 20,000/., and was sa 
indeed, that his ¢ n and , Sir John 
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MEDICINE. 

Practical Suggestions for the Prevention of 

Consumption. By G. Catvert Ho.uanp, 
M.D. London: Orr & Co. 1850. 


Dr. Hotiann’s physiological theory of disease 
was noticed here some time since. The pre- 
sent volume is the application of that theory to 
the treatment of consumption. He commences 
with an examination of the character of con- 
sumptive predisposition, shown in childhood by 
hard and tumid abdomen, pasty expression of 
countenance, irregular and fastidious appetite, 
tendency to constipation, with liability to 
diarrheea on slight causes, deficiency of mus- 
cular tone and vital energy shown in want of 
power of endurance; the system is soon ex- 
hausted. 

In many, these are accompanied with pre- 
cocity of mental powers, and an abounding 
flow of animal spirits, deceiving both the 
patient and his friends, and tempting to in- 
dulgences which hasten the development of 
disease. 

The consumptive constitution is, therefore, 
invariably one of debility—of deficient vital 
energy ; and this at once suggests the mode of 
treatment for prevention and relief. 

In diet, the food should be nutritious and 
gently stimulating ; both mind and body should 
be exercised regularly ; walking is to be pre- 
ferred to riding; friction with the flesh-brush 
over the entire surface of the body is strongly 
recommended; medicine should be avoided 
as much as possible; the lungs should be 
strengthened by reading aloud and singing; 
dumb bells may be used with advantage ; 
females should carefully avoid stays; the 
clothing should be warm, but light, with flannel 
next the skin, and frequently changed; the 
sleeping apartment should be large, and well 
supplied with air, even an open window being 
less noxious than a close room. 

Dr. Hottanp commends himself to our 
common sense, because he always goes to 
nature, and asks what are her operations, and 
his treatment is in accordance with her practice. 
He has a holy horror of drugs. He considers 
that the business of the medical man is to 
regulate the patient, and not to dose him. 
Hence, the volume before us is full of useful 
hints, not for the diseased only, but for all 
who, being well, would kcep themselves well 
No person, of any age, could read these pages 
without advantage—they are altogether un- 
technical—a_ child might understand every 
sentence, as two or three specimens will show. 
Thus, he treats of a condition very common, 
very much neglected, but very dangerous, 


HOW TO CURE CONSTIPATION. 
Nature, if we study her and interpret her language 
aright, is full of instruction. In a great number of 
those cases in which there is delicacy of constitution, 
whether manifesting or not a predisposition to any par- 
ticular disease, the bowels are usually prone to inac- 
tivity—they are torpid in their functions. It is well 
they are so as long as stch weakness exists. The con- 
stipation is evidence of an inability on their part, from 
a deficiency ot vital energy, to perform their duties ;— 
they ask for time to gather together their powers to 
effect this, and when the desired result follows. whether 
it be on the second or third day, it will be more con- 
to the well-being of the body than a more fre- 
tion arising from adventitious means. If the 
vels require assistance from without, a simple glyster 
is the safest. It operates where it is wanted, and does 
not in any way disorder the delicate functions of those 
surfaces which are the seat of extensive vital processes. 
Castor oil is the next least injurious aperient. Repeated 
friction, howev« r, on the abdomen, and the occasional 
drinking a tumbler of cold water the first thing in the 
morning, will often render other means unnecessary. 








hax 





We have met with few instances of inveterate con- 
stipation, occurring as a constitutional symptom, that 
was not thoroughly corrected by the employment of the 
two last-named remedies. Friction over the abdomen, 
morning and evening, for a quarter of an hour or a 
longer period, is an almost unfailing application, if the 
patient can be induced to persevere in its use. There 
is often a difficulty in this. Sometimes there is an 
urgent anxiety, not from any unpleasant symptoms 
which exist, but from an apprehension of the necessity 
for the immediate action of the bowels, which interferes 
with the practice reeommended. This may not for two 
or three inn give rise to the desired effect, but it is 
gradually exciting the whole of the abdominal viscera— 
stimulating them to more vigorous operations—in- 
creasing the production and flow of their respective 
secretions, and thus placing the bowels under circum- 
stances which ultimately compel them to act. 

When this follows from the unassisted efforts of 
nature,—save from external means, it must be kept in 
mind that every organ of the body participates in the 
altered vital conditions induced, and has contributed in 
various ways to the result in question, which is not 
simply a local improvement—a more healthy state of 
the bowels, but implies a salutary change in the whole 
of the vital powers. It is in this light that the subject 
is to be viewed in order that we may appreciate the 
character of the relations between the bowels and the 
rest of the system, and feel the full importance of not 
disturbing the functions of the former by our rude or 
inconsiderate interference. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the evils which 
arise from the practice of taking purgatives, in some 
form, whenever the bowels fail to do their duty. With 
some persons it is an established habit. They have no 
confidence in nature, nor would they have in simple and 
efficient means requiring time, in the first instance, to 
produce the desired effect. If, however, the constitu- 
tion be weak, and predisposed to consumption, the prac- 
tice is to be rigorously abstained from—it is fraught 
with certain mischief. The object must be to husband 
the powers of life, and, therefore, all unnecessary 
sources of expenditure,—and the frequently excited 
action of the bowels is one of these,—are to be care- 
fully guarded against. 


Is there not also excellent teaching in these 


HINTS FOR BED. 

We once remarked to a physician, who lived almost 
altogether in his open carriage, seeing with what care 
he wrapped himself up and adjusted his seat previous 
to taking the reins in hand, that he had clearly studied 
his comfort. His answer was: that where a man 
spends the greater part of his existence he should 
give to it particular attention, so as to make it as 
easy and agreeable as possible. 

‘The reply was excellent, and affords a not unfitting 
introduction to the subject which we propose to discuss, 
with this difference, that the condition of a sleeping 
apartment should be considered less in reference to 
luxurious ease than to health. The prevailing fault 
among those who have ample means at command, is, 
that the former rather than the latter too frequently 
regulates their conduct. The heaping together rich 
furniture of various kinds, in a somewhat limited space, 
and the solicitude displayed in having a bed that shall 
half bury the body, or that it shall be securely pro- 
tected against currents, whether from doors or win- 
dows, by the accurate adjustment of these, and further 
by the tastefully arranged curtains at the head, the foot 
and the sides of the bed, are, singly and collectively, 
prejudicial to health in a degree that is not sufficiently 
apprehended. 

Our bodily movements during the day, in some of the 
results to which they lead, make a striking distinction 
between us and the productions of the vegetable king- 
dom. By these movements we are constantly acquiring 
fresh air. They may be said to be efforts instinctively 
directed in search of it. The air has to come to the 
plant, which can take no measures beyond the expan- 
sion of its leaves to secure it. During the night, when 
wrapped in sleep, we are like the plant in its stationary 
position, and for the just performance of the functions 
of rocpivation and of all yital actions, wo are indebted 
to the air that comes to us. It is, therefore, important 
that the air inhaled, under such circumstances, should 
be purer than that which is breathed during the day; 
because in the latter case the motions of the body may 
tend to counteract its injurious effects. Ina state of 
perfect rest, if the air received be deficient in its neces- 


sary qualities, there is no muscular exertion by which | 


it may with the same facility be thrown off through a 
variety of channels; the consequence is, that the blood 
in the lungs, not undergoing its usual changes, disorders 
more or less the whole of the animal system, 





Numerous morbid effects are to be ascribed to this 
cause, such as indigestion, a disagreeable taste in the 
mouth, or sometimes no taste at all—a tainted breath, 
headache, difficulty or shortness of breathing,—an irri- 
tative cough,—a clammy perspiration,—a sense of 
weariness or fatigue on awaking in the morning,— 
nervous and spasmodic affections,—thirst and a parched 
state of the throat and mouth, and other symptoms 
which necessarily arise from the deteriorated properties 
of the blood and the general depression of the nervous 
system. 

This is no exaggerated picture of the evils consequent 
on the breathing of impure air, and it is always impure 
when a sleeping apartment is imperfectly ventilated. 
Our professional position has naturally made us fami- 
liar with the circumstances tending to produce these 
results. 


We cannot too strongly urge upon the 

delicate the following observations on the 
USES OF READING AND SINGING. 

Singing and reading aloud are acts which directly 
influence the condition of the lungs. They quicken the 
breathing, causing inspiration and expiration to be more 
frequent, fulier, and stronger than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. We have previously endeavoured to show 
that the effects which inevitably arise from this character 
of respiration, are an increased flow of blood to the 
lungs,—the greater expansion of these organs, and 
consequently, in a given time, the reception of an 
augmented quantity of air, and the more perfect che- 
mical changes of the blood. 

When either species of exercise becomes a daily 
practice, the cavity of the chest is permanently and 
considerably enlarged, and hence the capacity of the 
lungs enabling them to perform their functions with 
greater regularity and completeness. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this improvement in the con- 
dition of the pulmonary organs is felt in every part of 
the system. A healthier vital stream is distributed to 
every fibre of the body. 

Every celebrated singer has always an ample chest. 
It is essential to the display of that talent for which 
the individual is distinguished, and without it could 
not exist in an eminent degree. Though the qualities 
of the voice depend on the peculiar structure of the 
vocal organs, yet the volume of air which they require 
to enable them to produce their extraordinary effects 
can be supplied only by the capacious thorax. Such a 
development is partly derived from nature, but it is also 
very largely to be ascribed to the frequently excited 
action of the lungs and of the different muscles which 
are brought into play. Changes so obvious and un- 
questionable in the form and functions of important 
organs, arising from their vigorous exercise, furnish a 
striking illustration of the justness of the physiological 
principles here expounded. 

It is not to be imagined from the foregoing reasoning, 
that either species of exercise is recommended when 
evident symptoms of consumption have manifested 
themselves, but in all cases where there is an appre- 
hension of a predisposition to the disease, from the 
general delicacy of the constitution,—from the con- 
tracted chest,—from the susceptibility of the lungs and 
their associated organs to derangement. These mea- 
sures are not proposed to cure disease co-existing with 
a disorganized state of the lungs; but in such condi- 
tions of these organs as have a tendency to pass into 
this stage,—conditions the nature of which Sa been 
explained in a preceding part of this inquiry. 

The object of these and other means which are here 
brought under consideration, is to improve the qualities 
of the blood,—to promote its more equable and vigorous 
circulation, and to give greater capacity and freedom of 
action to the lungs. 

Singing and reading aloud are among the most effi- 
cient of these preventive measures, and if judiciously 
enforced will seldom fail to be productive of beneficial 
results. They are, to a certain extent, a temporary 
substitute for all other kinds of muscular exertion, and 
if from the severity of the weather, or other circum- 
stances, it is not desirable or convenient to take exer- 
eise in the open air, they should be adopted, not as 
equivalent to the latter, but as conferring on the system 
many of its practical advantages. 7 


But we might quote a hundred passages of 
equal interest and practical value. Our limits 
forbid the indulgence, and, therefore, we ear- 
nestly recommend our readers to procure the 
volume, and peruse them there. 
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Corpulence, or Excess of Fat in the Human 
ody: its Relations to Chemistry and Phy- 
siology, its Bearings on other Diseases and 
the Value of Human Life, and its Indications 
of Treatment. With an Appendix on Emaci- 
ation. By Tuomas Kine Cuamprrs, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Gulstonian Lecturer for 1850. London: 
Longman & Co. 1850, 


Some years ago there was published by a 
surgeon who had acquired a good deal of repu- 
tation for collecting the curiosities of medical 
science, a book, if not two books, having the 





alliterative title of Comments on Corpulence, | 


and Lineaments of Leanness. But it did not 
touch upon the philosophy, or even the 
physiology, of the subject. It gathered the 
jokes which, from the earliest recorded times, 
and in all countries, have been cracked upon 
persons afflicted with excess of fatness or 
leanness ; and, with a diligence that would have 
been more to be commended if more usefully 
directed, the author heaped together, from all 
the records he could find in medical and even 
in legendary libraries, cases of abnormal con- 
dition in respect of plumpness or otherwise, 
which were thrown before the reader without 
the slightest attempt to deduce from them any 
practical conclusions. 

Very different is the work of Dr. CHAmBERs. 
He treats his subject popularly, but he never 
loses sight of his purpose, which is to ascertain 
what is, in fact, the physiology of fat; the uses 
it has in the animal economy; at what point it 
is in excess; what are the effects upon health 
of too much or too little of it, and how the 
due medium may be best preserved. The 
lectures were originally reported in the Lancet, 
and they are now re-published for general 
reading, for which they are remarkably adapted, 
being very plain and untechnical, and yet very 
sens:ble and learned, only the learning of the 
physician is put in the language of the un- 
learned—the true art of writing for the in- 
struction of the public, but which, as it would 
appear from the paucity of books so written, 
is a very difficult art to be attained. The 
more is the merit of Dr. CuampBers for having 
accomplished it. 


It would be an impracticable task to attempt 
the analysis of a volume, every page of which 
abounds in facts and reflections. But we may 
state some of the conclusions we gather from 
it. The natural healthy condition of the body 
is to have just so much fat as gives roundness 
to the form; all beyond this is excess ; less 
than this deficiency, neither the one nor the 
other of which is a condition of perfect health. 
But both are compatible with long life, although 
both tend to shorten life, or rather, we should 
say, they indicate a constitution, or a state of 
health, whose tendency is to abbreviate ex- 
istence. Of the two, excess of fatness is the 
most dangerous, for it is a condition in which 
the system is exposed much more readily to 
the attacks of epidemics, and disease is more 
difficult to cure, and wounds are more trouble- 
some to heal. Excess of leanness, on the other 
hand, is usually a symptom of the presence of 
organic disease, or of a tendency to it. 


Fat begins to accumulate as soon as the 
system has attained its full development. It 
usually increases until the decline of life, and 
then it ought again to decrease. Very old 
persons are never fat, and if the accumulation 
proceeds after fifty, instead of diminishing, as 
it should do, it may be safely predicted that 
the individual will not attain old age. 





Such being the dangers of fat, let us now 

see what Dr. Cuampers has said of 
THE USES OF PAT. 

As a constituent of the bodily frame, fat has import- 
ant duties to perform. It fills up those angular spaces 
which the mechanical form of parts most convenient 
for motion leaves between them. Thus it acts as a 
pad on which the eye may revolve with fluency. The 
form of the heart, if it consisted of its muscular struc- 
ture only, unfits it for moving freely in a confined 
space, and the periodical alterations in shape would 
cause a most inconvenient amount of friction; it is 
therefore padded into a smooth rounded form by adi- 
pose tissue. The same purpose appears to be answered 
by the omentum and the mesentery, by the fat-vesicles 
in the Haversian canals of bone, andin the spinal canal, 


| in the interspaces of the joints, in the muscles of the 


palm, &e. 

Fat answers also the purpose of retaining warmth, 
and so enabling the body to be less exhausted by its 
exertions in the production of heat. Therefore are the 
natives of cold regions more thickly clothed with this 
defence, and, by the quantity of it they possess, attract 
man’s cupidity to the frozen Poles. So in winter, the 
hibernating animal, unable to keep up its heat by a 
continuous supply of food, is for against the de- 
structive effect of cold by fat, and presents the anomaly 
noticed by the Roman poet, of being in best condition 
when he has nothing to live upon but sleep— 

“ Tota mihi dormitur hiems, et pinguior illo, 
Tempore sum, quo me nil nisi somnus alit,” 
says Martial’s dormouse. It is remarked by Professor 
Barkow, that creatures whose external covering protects 
them from cold during hibernation lose much less weight 
when exposed to the air than those whose skin is more 
transpirable. Thus, a snail, weighing on the 6th January 


eighty-five grains, on the 2nd and 20th February had | 


undergone no appreciable change, and on the 8th of 
March weighed eighty-four grains and a half. 

But a toad, on being dug up, lost three grains in a 
quarter of an hour. 
n - ¥* 

Besides these mechanical duties of facilitating motion, 
and acting as an external defence from the cold, fat 
appears in many cases to perform the chemical office of 
supplying fuel to the respiration, and so in another way 
contributes to keep up the animai heat. It serves, in 
fact, as a storehouse of carbon for the use of the lungs. 
When cut off from the supply of food, an animal would 
soon be consumed by the hungry flame of vital heat, 


were there not something to burn besides his own per- | 
son. Fat affords in this case a power of resistance to | 


the overpowering continuous force of one of the fune- 
tions of life. Thus the tadpole, from the fourteenth 
day after its exit from the egg to the time of the altera- 
tion of its respiratory organs at the period of becoming 


a frog, contains daily more and more fat in the abdo- | 


men; but immediately atter this change all the fat 
rapidly disappears. The animal would probably, with- 
out this fat, / unable to bear the strain upon the con- 
stitution which the loss of the tail must occasion ; but 
by possessing such a reserve, can resist the new influences 
to which its body has not yet become habituated. 

Similar stores of fat are accumulated in the bodies of 
the Herbivora, while animals which feed upon flesh are 
spare and lean. The food of the horse is deficient in 
carbon compounds capable of absorption into his sys- 
tem; he can extract but little from it, however much 
and often he eats. If he was debarred for a short time 
from his pasture, the respiration must be supplied with 
fuel from his own substance. Fat, therefore, clothes 
his organs, and shields them from the consuming fire 
of respiratory absorption. But the lion and the boa 
take in so much carbon in a state of combination at one 
meal, that the accumulation of it in the blood suffices 
to prevent for a long time the combustion of the mus- 
cular fibre. They have therefore no occasion for reserves 
of fat, and exhibit that proportionate leanness which 
suits so well their active predatory habits. 

This method adopted by Nature of providing against 
the effects of a new chemical action in altered circum- 
stances of the body, by means of saving up a quantity 
of fat for the occasivn, we may alee see exemplified in 
our own race. For the first three days at least after 
birth, the human infant, in spite of the addition made 
to its substance by food, loses in weight to a consider- 
able extent ; consuming, in fact, by the novel function 
of respiration, matters previously unacted upon by 


oxygen. It is not till the fifth or sixth day that it has | 


got sufficiently used to its new life to assimilate enough 
to begin growing upon. 
Were a treasure of fat not provided against this con- 


tingency, injury to the tissues, and probably death, | 


would follow, 








It was such facts as these that induced the older 
Greek philosophers to conjecture that the intention of 
fat is to sustain the animal heat by combustion, “ in 
the same way as oil supplies the flame of a lamp, and 
when that flame is less powerful, less is rec uived, that 
the fat is laid by as in a treasure-house.”’ t designedly 
translate from Galen, who is quoting the words of an 
ancient philosopher of the physical or pra-Soeratic 
school for the purpose of ridiculing them, that I ma 
have an opportunity of pointing out how early Gree 
philosophy was in the right path of theory, and how, 
probably, if it had continued in that path, it would have 
anticipated modern discovery. But the influence of the 
school of Socrates, followed up by his talented pupils 
Aristotle and Plato, had diverted it to other subjects 
than the contemplation of Nature; and the consequences 
are here apparent. Here we see Galen, four hundred 
years after Socrates, still led away by the verbal dis- 
tinctions of his dialectic philosophy, and find him citing, 
only to dissent from, an opinon due to the school of 
Democritus, which later times have made their own, 
| and our generation only at length proved. 


But these are not all its uses. There are 
others of equal importance in the animal 
economy. Hear the lecturer on the 


EFFFCT OF FAT ON HEALTH, 


The acquisition of fat is not without an important 
practical bearing on the health. A certain power of 
resistance to external physical influences seems to depend 
very much on the maintenance of a proper proportion 
of this substance in the body, Prize-fighters have long 
since found that to make it safe for them to undergo 
the severe treatment which the exercise of their calling 
entails, they must be at least up to a particular weight. 
This weight varies, of course, according to the indi- 
vidual’s constitution. One pugilist will describe him- 
self as belonging to the heavy, another to the light 
weights; not using the expression to denote his actual 
gravity, but to indicate what proportion to his height 
it ought to bear—that is, whether he ought to be light 
or heavy for a man of his inches to enable him to enter 
into a fight without peril. The number of pounds bein 
ascertained, if he has trained himself too much, he wil 
feed himself up to the mark; for he knows by expe- 
rience, that though fat will somewhat impede the ac- 
tivity of his muscles, yet, without it, the blows he 
receives would be followed by more severe consequences. 
Now, it is clear that the augmentation of weight thus 
experienced is not muscle, for the previous training has 
brought that tissue to its fullest development; and it is 
too permanent to be water; so that I think the conclu- 
sion I have suggested is the true one, and that it is fat 
| which gives the power of resistance. 

On the other hand, excess in this respect is equally 
| injurious with deficiency. Indeed, practically speaking, 
it is more injurious, because the dangers to which it 
exposes the individual are more likely to be induced by 
the ordinary course of our lives than are the dangers 
| which defect is subject to. By an over-development of 
pep gor tissue, the capillary system of blood-vessels is, 
| 





} 


as | before pointed out, vastly inereased in aggregate 
bulk, while at the same time no ppm ao increase 
takes place in the forces which supply the means of 
action to those capillaries. Hence there is a compara- 
tive weakness in the conservative vital actions ; and an 
injury to any part of the body, especially to those parts 
which, physiologically speaking, are most distant from 
the fountain of life, is = easily repaired. Thus, in 
obese persons, erysipelas, low inflammation, and gan- 
grene, supervene on slight accidents, and operations are 
more dangerous in their consequences. Practically, 
therefore, a similar result arises in the case of excess 
and deficiency, but with, I think, this difference, that 
whereas the first gives rise to bad effects after small and 
common accidents, the evil of the latter is only expe- 
rienced when the system is put to a severe strain. We 
are all liable to tumble down and break our shins, 
| which if we are obese will be a more serious accident 
| than to others; but few of us wish to prepare ourselves 
| for sustaining the punishment of a pugilist, which 
| doubtless requires a full allowance of fat. 

| 

| 





We must add to this his observations on the 
uses of Cod’s Liver Oil in producing fat, and, 
as he thinks, not improbably, of staying, if not 
curing, consumption. 


coD’s LIVER OIL. 


It would be interesting to know the peculiarities of 
the several cases alluded to in the report above quoted, 
| where ‘‘an amelioration of the symptoms did not follow 
an increase of weight ;’’ whether or not they are of the 
class I have before mentioned, in which the pu:moneary 
organs appear primarily affected, and where the general 
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powers of assimilation are uninjured. My own indi- 
vidual experience, and that of several others with whom 
I have conversed, inclines me to believe that such is 
probably the fact ; and that cases of consumption with- 
out wasting are really instances of the disease commen- 
cing in the lungs, and abiding in its original seat with- 
out affecting the chylopoictic viscera, or where such a 
state of cachexia has been replaced by the disease of the 
chest. Here cod-liver oil is powerless ; it is not a cure 
for tuberculosis, but a cure for emaciation; and to 
employ the remedy will, as the report expresses itself, 
cause it to fall ‘into the discredit which disappoint- 


’ 





ment after an unlimited confidence induces.”’ 

For emaciation, however, I believe we here possess 
a remedy such as none other known can take the place 
of, both as regards the universality of its application | 
and the small number of the contra-indicating circum- 
stances. And in arresting emaciation, we not only 
remove one of the distressing symptoms of the disorder, 


but we supply the body with the means of resistance to | 
morbid processes, and we prolong life, if not to the | 


ordinary duration, yet much beyond what its limits 


would otherwise have been. If this is a cure, consump- | 


tion, on statistical evidence, iscurable; if not, the matter 
is still undecided. 

This volume is not merely an acquisition to 
medical science, it is a valuable contribution to 


hoves everybody to know about his own 
wonderful frame, and how it may be best pre- 
served in painless vigour. 








A Treatise on the Therapeutic Uses of Terebinthine 
Medicines. By Tuomas Smitru, M.D. London: 
Longman & Co. 


TueEseE very hard words mean nothing more than a 
treatise on the healing powers of turpentine. Why 
cannot Dr. Smith write English! Turpentine is his 
panacea. What a contrast between his science and the 
good sense of Dr. Holland, as displayed in the book 
noticed above. Dr. Smith is too learned by half. We 
have our suspicions of all doctors who wrap themselves 
up in technicalities. 





SCIENCE. 


By Lord WILLoUGHBY DE 
London: Ridgway. 


Ploughing by Steam. 
ERESBY, 
At this time every improvement on the practice of 
Agriculture deserves the especial attention of those who 
live by the soil, whether landlords or farmers. The 
most promising of recent inventions, because it is likely 
to do for agriculture almost as much as it has done for 
manufactures, is the steam plough. Lord WitLoucuBy 
DE Eressy having used it successfully on his own 
estate, has been induced to publish, for the benefit of 
the farmers, a description of the apparatus and the 
manner of using it, illustrated by two large engravings, 
which make the whole affair plain to the least practised 
eye. It is sold at a very trifling price, and we recom- 
mend it to the attention of all interested in the progress 
of agriculture. 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. James 
W. M‘GANLEy. In 2 vols. Dublin: Thorn. 1850. 


Mr. M‘GANLEy is attached to the Training Department 
of the National Board of Education in Ireland. In 
these two volumes are comprised a course of lectures on 
natural philosophy, the principles of which are clearly 
expounded, and rendered still more intelligible by nume- 
rous wood-cut illustrations. The first volume is devoted 
to mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, clec- 
tricity, galvanism, mtenetism, electro-magnetism, heat, 
and the steam engine; and the second exclusively to 
chemistry. The latest discoveries are included, so that 
they present as complete a view of the natural sciences 
in their present state as our literature possesses. These 
volumes should be placed in the library of every 
Mechanics’ Institution. } ‘ 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Six Months in the Gold Mines, from a Journal 
of three years’ Residence in Upper and Lower | 
California, 1847-8-9. By E. Govip| 
Burrum, Lieutenant Ist Regiment New 








York Volunteers. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 

Sketches of Scenery and Notes of Personal 
Adventure in California and Mexico, Con- 
taining 16 lithographic plates. By Wit11AM 
M‘Invarng, jun. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 

Romance of the Ocean: a Narrative of the 
Voyage of the Wildfire to California. 
Illustrated with Stories, Anecdotes, &e. By 
Fanny Forry, one of the Passengers, 
Daughter of an Officer of the Medical 
Staff. Philadelphia; Lindsay & Blakiston. 

Mr. Burrum was 2 first lieutenant in Colonel 

Srevenson’s celebrated regiment which sailed 

from New York in September, 1846. At the 

time of the discovery of the plucers he was 
enjoying a life of “ Eastern luxuriance” in the 
beautiful little town of La Paz, Lower Cali- 
fornia. But the stories of the gold mines 
which were constantly reaching his ears in 
common with all the residents of the country, 


. , . : | pr od a feverish restlessness and anxiety to 
. a : salth that which i be- | produced i feveri y 
the: philosophy of heslth—that which “~ | visit the scenes of such untold wealth. He 


waited with impatience for the disbanding of 
his detachment, which was released in Sep- 
tember, 1848, and together with several com- 
panions set out on his journey to the mines, 
They started for the Yuba River, but such 
was their impatience that they neglected to 
supply themselves with the necessary tools 
and provisions for such an expedition ; and, 
consequently, after enduring many hardships 
and privations, which they little expected, 
they determined to return to Sutter’s Fort, on 
the Sacramento River, and make a fresh start. 
It was the Ist of December when the party 
set out for the “ dry diggings,’ where they in- 
tended to pass the winter. They, however, 
stopped at Weaver's Creek, and pitched their 
tent on a spot which they concluded to maka 


their home, having exhausted their last dollar | 


in the transportation of their stores. But what 
was poverty! “there,” says he, “before us, 
on the banks of that pretty stream, and in the 
neighbouring gorges, lay the treasures that 
were to replenish our pockets.” A Pactolus 
rolled by their camp. 

It was necessary to make provision for a 


more permanent dwelling in anticipation of 


the rainy season. ‘They set about to construct 
a log-house, but fortune smiled on them in an 
opportunity which was offered to purchase 
one. It was “a little box of unhewn logs, 
about twenty feet long by ten wide,” the 
price five hundred dollars, and for which they 


were to have a credit—a liberal extension of 


the mode of doing business in California, which 
is uniformly cash and payable in advance. 

They were fairly installed in their winter 
quarters, and ready to go to work. 
made an accession to their company, which 
now consisted of ten. Here the reader may 
gather an idea of their appearance and their 
terms of operation. 

We were a queer-looking party. I had thrown aside 
all little ornaments of dress, and made my best bow 
before the gold-digging public in red flannel and 
Bob (a Marquesas Islander) was the only 
momber of the concern whv retained what he had 
always in his own land considered his peculiar ornament. 
Rig].t glad would he have been to rid himself of it now, 
poor fellow, but it was too indelibly stamped to allow of 
removal. It was a bread piece of blue tattooing that 
covered his eye on one side, and the whole cheek on the 
other, and gave him the appearance of a man looking 
from behind a blue screen. Our partnership did not 
extend toa community of labour in gold-digging, but 
only to a sharing of the expenses, trials, and labours of 
ow winter life, 


corduroy. 





They had | 








We can well imagine with what delightful 
feelings a man contemplates the result of his 
first day’s successful diggings. There must 
be an intoxicating pleasure in handling the 
little grains of pure gold, fresh from mother 
earth, dug by your hands in its unsullied state, 
before it has been made the ‘“‘common drudge 
‘tween man and man.” There is an innnocence 
and a purity in its very touch. And as we 
read Mr. Burrum’s description, it makes us 
almost forget the miseries of Cape Horn and 
the Isthmus, and wish that we, too, were there 
bending, with pick and pan over a rich 
“ pocket.” 

I shall never forget the delight with which I first 
struck and worked out a crevice. It was the second 
day after our installation in our little log hut; the first 
having been employed in what is called “ prospecting,” 
or searching for the most favourable place at which to 
commence operations. I had slung pick, shovel, and 
bar upon my shoulder, and trudged merrily away to a 
ravine about a mile from our house. Pick, shovel, and 
bar did their duty, and I soon had a large rock in view. 
Getting down into the excavation I had made, and 
seating myself upon the rock, I commenced a careful 
search for a crevice, and at last found one extending 
longitudinally along the rock. It appeared to be filled 
with a hard bluish clay and gravel, which I took out 
with my kuife, and there at the bottom, strewn along 
the whole length of the rock, was bright yellow gold, 
in little pieces about the size and shape of a grain of 
barley. Eureka! Oh how my heart beat! I sat still 
and looked at it some minutes before I touched it, 
greedily drinking in the pleasure of gazing upon gold 
that was in my very grasp, and feeling a sort of in- 
dependent bravado in allowing it to remain there. When 
my eyes were sufficiently feasted, I scooped it out with 
the point of a knife and an iron spoon, and placed it in 
my pan, ran home with it very much delighted. I 
weighed, and found that my first day’s labour in the 
mines had made me thirty-one dollars richer than I was 
in the morning. 

The party's first day’s labour produced one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and, at the end of a 
week, they had dug out more than a thousand 
dollars; and yet they were not satisfied. Some 
of their neighbours they heard were doing 
better. This restlessness and greediness are 
very common among the miners. They fre- 
quently desert a “hole” at which they are 


doing remarkably well, for the purpose of 


seeking another where they can do better; 
and in many instances they find, to their 
disappointment, that they do worse. The 
common and wholesome rule, “leave well 
enough alone,” is not much observed by the 
gold-diggers. Their extraordinary avidity is 
often a barrier to their success. They con- 
tinue to labour and expose themselves unne- 
cessarily, which, producing sickness and disease, 
they often die in the very midst of their pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Burrum and his companions could not 
listen with calmness and contentment to the 
extravagant reports, from other regions, of 
“big lumps” and “big piles;” so off they 
started north, to the Middle Fork, fully anti- 
cipating a day’s labour to yield from one to 
two hundred dollars each man, They were 
not disappointed, and the narrative here is full 
of brilliant success in their gold-digging. 
These bloated accounts of good fortune fill us 
to excess, and we confess we are fatigued at 
their enumeration. The first day, “ere 
night,” says he, “four of us had dug and 
washed twenty-six ounces of gold, being about 
four hundred and sixteen dollars.” 

The next day, “we struck a red, stony 
gravel that appeared perfectly alive with gold, 
shining and pure.” 

“We made six washings during the day, and 
placed in our common purse that night a little 
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over two pounds—about four hundred dollars 
in gold dust.” 

Another day, “ the last spoonful I took from | 
the pocket was nearly pure gold in little lumpy | 

ieces.”” 

“ After two hours’ work, I succeeded in| 
finding a ‘pocket,’ out of which I extracted 
three lumps of pure gold, and one small pieee | 
mixed with oxydized quartz. Elated with my | 
good luck, I returned to camp, and weighing | 
the gold, found the first lot amounted to twelve 
and a half ounces, or two hundred dollars, and 
the four lumps last found, to weigh sixteen 
and three-quarter ounces.” Pretty well, we 
think, for one day’s work for one man! But 
we have enough of such voluptuous accounts. 
It is the old story of wonders in California, 
with which the press has teemed from the first 
discovery of the gold mines, In many | 
respects, California is like a quackery in 
medicine—it always cures, never kills; the 
fact is, the one is duly published to the world 
with a grand flourish of trumpets, the other is 
quietly buried in oblivion. 

It is but fair, that by the side of such glow- 
ing descriptions, we should glance at the other 
side of the picture. We therefore commend 
the following to the attention of those who 
have a mind for gold-digging, that they may 
the better know what to expect: 





I would advise all who are in good positions at home 
to remain there. The labour and hardships consequent 
upon the life of a gold-digger are of the most severe 
and arduous nature. Prying and breaking up huge 
rocks, shovelling dirt, washing it with wet feet all day, 
and sleeping on the damp ground at night, with nothing 
above but a thin covering of canvas, or a leaky log 
roof, are not by any means agreeable to one who has 
been accustomed to the civilized life of cities. 

I hesitate not to say, that the labour of gold-digging 
is unequalled by any other in the world in severity. It 
combines within itself the varions arts of canal digging, 
ditching, laying stone walls, ploughing, and hoeing 
potatoes—and adding to this a life in the wilds of the 
mountains, living upon poor provisions, continually ex- 
posed to the burning rays of the sun, or the heavy dews 
of night, and the occupation becomes anything but a 
pleasant one. 

Never come without money, as gold is not to be found 
in the streets of San Francisco. 

It (California) is as yet an unpromising region for 
what are called the “learned professions,” and 1 would 
advise no more of “that ilk’ to wend this way. The 
country is already overrun with young lawyers and 
doctors, who are too feeble physically to succeed as 
gold-diggers, and seek in yain for fees. 

From much good advice we have selected 
the above, which is not only the experience of 
Mr. Burrum, but the experience of every man 
who has resided for any length of time in 
California. That thousands have gone there 
totally unfitted to endure the hardships and 
wrivations of the country no one can deny. 

Vhat are the situations then of these “ young 
clerks” and men of the “learned profes- 
sion,” and the “ Broadway dandy who never 
handled an instrument heavier than a whale- 
bone walking-stick ?” Some of them sad 
indeed. They may daily be found in very 
novel vocations—such as draymen, porters, 
labourers, and occasionally you may meet with 
an old companion, who once revelled in 
“white kids,” and “ perfumed mouchoir,” now 
serving you as waiter in a restaurant. Ne- 
cessity is a hard task-master; and from an 
easy, gentlemanly kind of life, many a poor 
fellow has been obliged to come down to hard 
and laborious work. 

We knew a reverend gentleman who came 
with a good outfit from his late congregration 
in the States, and well supplied with testi- 





| 














monials from philanthropic and missionary | upon a poor miserable looking object who was 
societies at home. He showed us a trunk leaning against the sample bag of pofatoes; he 
full of sermons, his stock on hand, to com-| cried, “ My good man, don’t eat these raw 
mence planting the gospel in this far western | potatoes! Going! Going! Going! %- \And 
region. But finding religion at rather a low | there stood a poor creature devouringswith a 


ebb in San Francisco and being unable with 
all his credentials to establish a congregation, 
he turned his small available means and his 
attention to the keeping of a public-house, a 
vocation which at that time promised exorbi- 
tant profits. Thus from the pulpit he turned 
to the bar. The clergy are proverbially bad 
men of business, and unfit for secular pursuits. 


Whether it was this or a dislike on the part of 


the public to patronize this kind of a par- 
sonage, he failed, went to ruin, and his stock 
in trade was sold at public vendue, to satisfy 
the demands of his creditors. We saw him a 
short time after looking not very clerical, and 
engaged in the smaller business of retailing 
gingerbread and pies. Here also he was not 
very successful ; and the last time we saw him, 
he told us that he was making arrangements 
to go to the mines, but whether to preach or 
to dig, he did not inform us. It mattered 
little, for he was about as fit fur the one as 
the other. 

No one has any occasion to manufacture 
anecdotes of this kind; they are indigenous 
to the soil, and ready to hand, Human nature 
is to be seen in all its phases at one glance in 
California; in its power and pride; in its 
adversity and humiliation—sometimes assum- 
ing the most ludicrous and humorous pictures, 
at others teaching lessons of the greatest sad- 
ness and sorrow. 

Mr. Burrum’s narrative contains the usual 
adventures common to most gold-diggers, of 
dangers, perils, hardships, privations, disap- 
pointments, successes. We cannot omit giving 
our readers the writer’s account of a cheap 
breakfast. 

We ate and drank with great gusto, and when we 
had concluded our repast called for the bill. It was 
such a curiosity in the annals of a retail grocery busi- 
ness that I preserved it, and here are the items. It 
may remind some of Falstaff’s famous bill for bread 
and sack :— 

One box of sardines ........+66. dollars 16.00 
One pound of hard bread 2.00 





One pound of butter...........+. ‘ 6.00 
A half-pound of cheese.......ceseereeees 3.00 
Two bottles of ale ........ eidvadehaceks 16.00 

Fotalccccssess dollars 43.00 


To those of us who live where Croton water 
is plenty, and where oysters, ice-creams, and 
other luxuries, may be had for a mere song, 
there is nothing very inviting in this repast 
which cost forty-three dollars; yet we can 
well imagine with what eagerness he sat down 
to such a feast. 

Mr. Burrum did not escape the land scurvy, 
a disease very prevalent and fatal at the mines. 
It is caused by constant exposure and living 
on salt meat, and being entirely deprived of a 
vegetable diet. It isa horrible disease, and 
gives to the sufferer a most distressing ap- 
pearance. The first case which we witnessed, 
was at Sacramento city, and under circum- 
stances somewhat peculiar. We were attend- 
ing a public auction, when the salesman was 
rattling off, among other things, a cargo of 
potatoes which had just arrived from San 
Francisco, at the moderate price of forty-five 
to fifty cents a pound. There was a motley 
crowd around him of teamsters, miners, traders, 
&e. It was a lively scene. The auctioneer 
was shouting “Going! Going!” when sud- 
denly he paused, and fixing his keen eyes 


| greedy appetite raw potatoes! eating Ehen¥ as 
| we would an apple or a peach. He had \ frist 
returned from the mines, and had the sCurvyy’! 

Gop help him, we thought, and turned from 

the scene, sickened at the sight of a man re- 
| duced to the misery of eating raw potatoes. 

| Mr. Burrem gives short sketches of the old 
| and new towns of California; among the for- 
|mer, Monterey, Santa Barbara (a delightful 
| place to live in), and San Diego. The new 
j towns are in their infancy, and pretty much 
| under the special guardianship of Speculators 
| —a class of men which the country might very 
| well dispense with. Mr. Burrum gives a 
| glowing description of a certain embryo city, 
| yclept “ New York of the Pacific.” He pre- 
| dicts that it will become a most important 
| place. Perhaps so; but at present it cannot 
| boast half a dozen houses, and one would be 
| at a loss to know that there was a town there 
at all unless particularly informed of the 
j fact. We suspect Mr. Burrum of having a 
more than common interest in the spot — 
perhaps he is the possessor of a few fifty 
vara lots in the neighbourhood; or may 
be, with the gratitude of a soldier, he is put- 
| ting in a good word for his old Colonel, who is 
one of the original proprietors of “ New York 
on the Pacific.” : 

The volume closes with a chapter on Lower 
California, where Mr. Burrum was stationed 
with his detachment for a period of six months. 
He describes this part of the country as one of 
the most delightful in the world ; its climate, 
healthiness, and productions administering to 
a life of eastern luxuriance and ease. The 
manners and habits of the people are some- 
what peculiar. We introduce the reader to 
the fair sex. 

But the women, “ heaven’s last, besé work,” low 
shall I describe them? ‘They are foand in Lower 
California of all shades, from the blackest eben? to the 
whitest lily. Where such a variety of colour Conld 
have arisen, I cannot imagine. ‘Their dress is usually 
a skirt, merely reaching to the waist, while above this 
is a white bodice which does not reach quite so high ix 
the neck as is required by the strict rules of feminir € 
modesty. ‘They wear no hats or bonnets, but in lieu of 
them a reboso is thrown round their heads, and falls 
in graceful fulds over their shoulders. Many of them 
go barefoot, aud very few wear stockings considering 
} them an unnecessary Juxury. 
Simple as are these articles of dress, the La Paz 
girls delight as much as their more refined sisters iff 
our northern cities in exhibiting themselves to advan 
tage. 1 have seen a fair Senorita on her way to « hurch 
as barefooted as the day she first trod the earth, car- 
rying on her shoulders a beautiful silk reboso, which 
must have cost a hundred dollars. The ladies all 
indulge in the “ amiable weakness” of smoking cigaritos, 
and the blue wreaths are curling about their dark faces 
from morning to night. 

The state of morals he describes as very 
degrading, and the precepts of Christianity 
almost totally disregarded. The common vices 
of the clergy are gambling, and an abandon- 
ment of their vows of chastity. He gives us 
an instance of his playing monté with a Padre, 
who paused during the game, with the apology 
that he had to go and baptize a child, but 
would soon return again to resume the play. 
Still Mr. B. enjoyed himself—luxuriating in 
the refreshing shades of tamarind and fig trees, 
in company with beautiful senoritas, beguiling 
the time in listening to their sweet and en- 
chanting sounds of music. 
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We take his account of the mines and their | upside down, and portions of the river's banks resembled | 


prospects : it will interest those who contem- | 
plate emigration. 


huge canals that had been excavated. And now, when 
two years have elapsed, and a population of one hundred 
thousand, daily increasing, have expended so great an 


THE REGION—THE WASHING—WHAT IS LEFT— | amount of manual labour, the old ravines and river 


QUARTZ ROCK. 


Tue gold region of Upper California is embraced in the 
country on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, and 
extending over an already explored space of six hun- 
dred miles. Within the last six months, explorations 
have been made as far south as King’s River, which 
flows into the Great Tulare Lake. Above this are the 
Stanislaus, Mokelumne, Tuolumne, and Mariposa, all 
tributaries of the San Joaquin, and upon all of which 
gold has been found, and daily the southern portion of 
the gold region is becoming more known. The two 
great streams, which with their tributaries fence in the 
present gold region, are the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin. The most probable theory, however, in regard to 
the extent of the gold region, is, that it is in the whole 
range of mountains, extending from the Sierra Nevada, 
or rather the branches thereof, through Upper Califor- 
nia, Mexico, Peru, and Chili, although it is positive 
that there are nowhere in the course of the range such ex- 
tensive and rich goldwashings as are found between the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. Many years 
before the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill, a placer 
had been wrought at San Bernadino, about thirty miles 
southeast of the town of Santa Barbara. The gold was 
of the same character as that of the upper region, 
although found in much smaller quantities, and it is 
well knowr that for many years exteusive gold placers 
have been wrought in the province of Sonora, one of 
the northern departments of Mexico. 

Throughout this whole region there is not a stream, 
valley, hill, or plain, in which gold does not exist. It 
seems to be the natural product of the soil, and is 
borne like the sand along the river courses. In travel- 
ling over some three hundred miles of this territory, I 
have never yet struck a pick or a knife into any spot 
where gold would be likely to be deposited, without 
finding it in greater or less quantities. Until lately, it 
was supposed that the gold existed only in the ranges 
of the Sierra Nevada, and that what is called the 

Coast Range,” bordering the whole coast of California, 
was destitue of it. But experience has already proved 
the incorrectness of this theory. A party, headed by 
Major P. B. Reading, some time in the spring of 1849, 
struck into the Coast Range of mountains, about two 
hundred miles north of Sacramento City, and are still 
labouring there very successfully, having found gold 
not only in quantities, but in large pieces, and of the 
finest quality: and I doubt not that when the placers 
at the base of the Sierra Nevada shall have become par- 
tially exhausted, labour will be performed in various 
portions of the Coast Range with as good success as has 
already crowned the efforts of the diggers in the present 
gold region. pe 

I do not believe, as was first supposed, that the gold 
washings of northern California are “inexhaustible.” 
Experience has proved, in the workings of other placers, 
that the rich deposits of pure gold found near the sur- 
face of the earth, have been speedily displaced, and that 
with an immense influx of labouring population, they 
have totally disappeared. Thus, in Sonora, where, 
many years ago, fifteen and twenty, and even fifty dol- 
lars per day were the rewards of labour, it is found 
difficult at present with the common implements to dig 
and wash from the soil more than from fifty cents to 
two dollars per day toa man. So has it been partially 
in the richer and more extensive placers of California. 
When first discovered, ere the soil was molested by the 
pick and the shovel, every little rock crevice and every 
river bank was blooming with golden fruits, and those 
who first struck them, without any severe labour, ex- 
tracted the deposits. As the tide of emigration began 
to flow into the mining region, the lucky hits upon rich 
deposits of course began to grow scarcer, until, when an 
immense population was scattered throughout the whole 
golden country, the success of the mining operations 
began to depend more upon the amount of labour per- 
formed than upon the good fortune to strike into an 
unfurrowed soil, rich in gold. When I first saw the 


mines, only six months after they were worked, and 
when not more than three thousand people were scat- 
tered over the immense territory, many ravines extending 
for miles along the mountains were turned completely 


| banks, which were abandoned when there were new and 


| wrought, and some of them with good success. 
| years have entirely changed the character of the whole | 


| territory, where the smiling earth covered and concealed 
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unwrought placers to go to, have been wrought and re- 
Two | 


mining region at present discovered. Over this immense | 
her vast treasures, the pick and the shovel have created 
canals, gorges, and pits, that resemble the labours of giants. | 
That the mere washings of pure gold will at some 
day become exhausted is not to be doubted, although for 
fifty years at least they will be wrought to a greater or 
less extent. In the ravines of dry diggings that have 
been, in mining parlance, entirely “dug out” any man, | 
with a mere sheath-knife and crowbar, can extract five 
dollars a day. The earth here has been thrown up 
from the body of the ravines in reaching the rock, and | 
in other places the ground has been merely skimmed | 
over, and many parts of the ravine left untouched; and | 
upon the river's banks the very earth that has been | 
thrown aside as useless, and even that which has been | 
once washed, will still, with careful washing in a pan, | 
turn out from three to ten dollars per day. It is there- 
fore evident, that so long as even such wages as these 
can be made, men will be found to work the placers. 
The starving millions of Europe will find in the moun- | 
tain gorges of California a home with profitable labour 
at their very door sills, and the labouring men of our 
own country will find it to their interest to settle 
among the auriferous hills. The miserable suicidal 
policy which some of our military officers in California 
have attempted to introduce, has already proved not 
only its worthlessness, but the absolute impossibility of 
carrying it into effect. Never in the world’s history 
was there a better opportunity for a great, free, and 
republican nation like our to offer to the oppressed and 
down-trodden of the whole world an asylum, and a 
place where, by honest industry,—which will coutribute 
as much to our wealth as their prosperity—they can 
build themselves happy homes, and live like freemen. 
Long after the present localities, where the washing 
of gold is prosecuted, are entirely abandoned, gold-wash- 
ing will be continued by manual labour upon the plains 
and hills where the gold lies at a much greater depth 
beneath the soil than it does in the ravines and river- 
banks, and where of course more severe labour is required. 
The era which follows the present successful gold wash- 
ing operations will be one, when, bya union of capital, 
manual labour, and machinery, joint-stock companies | 
will perform what individuals now do. While gold can | 
be found lying within a few inches of the earth’s surface, | 
and the only capital required to extract it consists in the 
capability to purchase a pick and a shovel, there is no 
need of combination; but when the hills are to be torn 
to their very bases, the plains completely uprooted, and 
the streams which flow down from the Sierra Nevada to 
be turned from their channels, individuals must retire 
from the field, and make room for combined efforts. 
Never in the history of the world was there such a 
favourable opportunity as now presents itself in the gold 
region of California for a profitable investment of 
capital; and the following are some of the modes in 
which it may be applied. I have before shown, and 
experience and observation have demonstrated it to me, 
that the beds of the tributaries to the two great rivers 
that flow from the Sierra Nevada are richer in gold than 
their banks have yet proved tobe. There are many 
points, at each one of which the river can easily be 
turned from its channel by a proper application of 
machinery. Dams are then to be erected, and pumps 
employed, in keeping the beds dry. Powerful steam 
machines are to be set in operation for the purpose of 
tearing up the rocks, and separating the gold from 
them. The hills and plains are also to be wrought. 
Shafts are to be sunk in the mountain sides, and huge 
excavators are to bring to the surface the golden earth, 














and immense machines, worked by steam power, made 
to wash it. The earth, which had been previously 
washed in the common rockers, is to be re-washed in a 
more scientifically constructed apparatus; and the | 
minute particles of gold which escape the common mode | 
of washing, and which are invisible to the naked eye, | 
are to be separated by a chemical process. a 


As yet no actual mining operations have been com- 
menced in the gold region of California, for the two 
reasons, that they require a combination of labour and 
capital, and that the gold-washings have thus far 
proved so profitable as to make them the most de- 
sirable. But there is a greater field for actual mining 
operations in California than was ever presented in 
the richest districts of Peru or Mexico. The gold- 
washings which have thus far enriched thousands, 
are but the scum that has been washed from the 
beds of the ore. I would not wish to say one 
word to increase the gold mania, which has gone 
out from California, and has attracted from the 
whole world thousands upon thousands of men who 
were not at all fitted to endure the hardships 
consequent upon a life in her mountainous regions, or 
the severe labour which was necessary to extract gold 
from the earth. It is to be hoped that this mania, 
however, has now given way to the “sober second 
thought,” and that men have learned to listen to facts, 
and take the means to profit by them in the most pro- 
per manner. I should not consider myself as acting in 
accordance with duty, were I to assume the responsi- 
bility of publishing to the world an account of the gold 
mines of California, did I not, like the witness upon 
the stand, “ tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

Throughout the range on the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, and in every little hill that branches 
from it, runs a formation of quartz rock, found some- 
times at a few feet below the earth’s surface, and 
sometimes rising above it in huge solid masses. This 
rock throughout the whole mining region has been 
proved by actual experiment to be richly impregnated 
with gold. Some of it exhibits the gold to the naked 
eye, while in other cases a powerful microscope is 
requisite to discern the minute particles that run in 
little veins through it. Experiments have been made 
in the working of this rock, which establish beyond a 
doubt its great richness. Hon. George W. Wright one of 
the present representatives elected to Congress from Cali- 
fornia, has employed nearly the whole of the past sum- 
mer in exploring the gold region, with a view of ascer- 
taining the richness and extent of quartz rock, and his 
experiments have proved so wonderful, as almost to 
challenge credulity even among those who have seen the 
progress of the mining operations in California from 
their commencement to the present period. 

In pulverizing and extracting the gold from about 
one hundred pounds of this rock, Mr. Wright found 
that the first four pounds yielded twelve dollars’ worth 
of gold, which was the largest yield made, while 
throughout the whole the smallest yield was one dollar 
to the pound of rock, and this in many cases where not 
a particle of gold could be discerned with the naked 
eye. Mr. Wright has now in his possession a specimen 
of this quartz weighing twelve pounds, which contains 
six hundred dollars, or more than. one quarter of its 
weight in pure gold; and one dollar to the pound of 
rock is the lowest amount which he has ever extracted. 

In the gold mines of Georgia, where at present nearly 
all the profits result from the extraction of gold from 
the quartz rock, a fifteen horse-power machine, working 
twelve “stamps,” will “stamp” or pulverize a thou- 
sand bushels of the rock per day. The pulverization 
is the most important item in the extraction of the gold, 
as after the rock is reduced to powder, the gold can be 
very easily secured either by washing or making an 
amalgam of quicksilver, or by a combination of both 
processes. Now, in Georgia, if each bushel of rock 
should produce twelve and a half cents, the profits 
would be good. If twenty-five cents, greater; and if 
fifty, enormous. A bushel of the quartz rock weighs 
about seventy-five pounds, and we thus find that instead 
of, as in Georgia, yielding from ten to twenty-five cents 
to the bushel, the gold rock of California at its lowest 
estimate will yield seventy-five dollars, and in many 
cases much more, Let us pursue this subject a little 
further. If a fifteen horse-power engine will pulverize 
a thousand bushels, or seventy-five thousand pounds 
per day, at the estimate which has here been made, 
from seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars would 
be the result of a day’s labour, the whole performance 
of which with suitable machinery would not require one 
hundred men. Even lowering this estimate one half, 
profits are exhibited that are indeed as startling as they 
are true. Here is an immense field for the investment 
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of capital throughout the world, and for the employ- 
ment of a large portion of its labouring population. 


We here part company with Mr. Burrum, 
He claims more than common consideration 
from the facts of his having been “attracted 
to California by other charms than those of 
gold, a resident within her borders for nearly 
three years, conversant with the language, 
manners, and customs of her inhabitants, an 
observer of her wonderful growth, and a gold- 
digger for six months.” It was written in 
California, where the author now resides ; and 
we commend it as a book containing much 
useful information in a very readable style. 

The Sketches of Scenery, by Mr. M‘Itvaryg, 
is a faithfully executed work, with the stamp 
of authenticity. From personal observation 
we may bear witness to its general correctness. 
The city and commercial fleet of San Fran- 
cisco, Sutter’s Mill and Fort, the latter rather 
more picturesquely presented than on the spot, 
the artist’s pencil covering the shabbiness of 
dilapidated abode walls, the charucteristic 
scenes at the “ diggings,” at Wood’s Creek and 
the. Towalumne, and particularly the very 
faithful sketch of Sacramento City, with its 
“ City Hotel,” borrowed from the original mill 
seat—these are all valuable additions to our 
stock of knowledge of this wonderful region, 
The letter-press, which accompanies the 
sketches, is confined to a few brief entries of 
travel and explanation of the localities. The 
Mexican scenery is selected with an eye to the 
picturesque ; and there is an interesting per- 
sonal account of the traveller’s visit to a con- 
vent at Acapulco, with a night’s adventures at | 





Zumpango, which recalls the ludicrous in | 
scenes of Don Quixote, or those wild phantas- | 
mal night pictures of Seatsfield, where heaven, 
earth and hell seem mingled in some St. 
Anthony’s vision. . 

Fanny Foxey belongs to the class of Cali- 
fornia books; although that lively lady, a 
nomme de plume akin to the Grace GRreEn- 
woops, anny Foresters, and worthy of as- 
sociation with the best of them, only reaches | 
in this instalment of her letters to a dear friend | 
the borders of the land of promise, or as she 
styles San Francisco, “the back door of our 
great republic.” ‘The liveliness of the maga- 
zines, the fun and sentiment which have been 
located at Saratoga or Newport, are here on 
ship- board, and a nice young ladies’ time they 
have of it, quizzing the sailors, coquetting 
with the mate and chaplain, showing up the 
lady passengers, with a reasonable amount of 
piratical and romantic mysterious narrative 
and incident thrown in gratis, Fanny Fouey 
is a lively nonsense supplement for the parlour | 
talk to Grawam and Sarrain.—New York 
Literary World. 








FICTION. 


Claude; or the Double Sacrifice. By Mary 
Moreswortn, Author of “ A Stumble on | 
the Threshold.” In 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1850. 


Tue characteristic of this novel is smartness. 
It isa tale of modern life, the scene laid in 
that world which terms itself fashionable, but | 
to which the phrase does not strictly belong, | 
for the true fashionable world of London is 
not accessible to such persons as Miss Mores- 
wortu has introduced into her story, nor is it 
probable that she has herself obtained suffi- 
cient glimpses of it to enable her to sketch it 
faithfully. However, the set among whom | 





ior, if seen, it is excused, 


some of her personages move, are sufficiently 
of the quasi fashionable order to enable per- 
sons of a yet lower rank, who look up with 
longing eyes to regions on which the really 
fashionable look down, to make acquaintance 
with its ways and talk, and at least contem- 
plate in imagination the paradise they are 
forbidden to enter—this being the chief use 
and attraction of novels of that class. Now, 
considering the nature of her task and the 
unavoidable monotony of her materials, Miss 
Mo.eswortu has performed her task extremely 
well. She has made the best of her subject ; 
enlivened her characters by her own wit and 
gaiety, and by skilful colouring made a very 
pleasing picture. Her drawing-room dialogues 
sparkle like the jewels on the heads of the 


| dowagers who play propriety ; then, her gentle- | 


men and ladies are something more than 
walking dolls—they have mind, spirit and 
ideas. But when Miss Monesworrs passes 
from the drawing-room and polite society, as 
by the strange current of her story she is 
obliged to do, and endeavours to depict mili: 
tary life, the conversation of private soldiers, 
the discussions of the mess table, and the pro- 
ceedings of a court martial, she is not 


happy ; indeed, how was it possible? what | 
could she know of the sayings and doings of | 


such places and persons ? And here we cannot 
but pause, to recommend to her and to 
all novelists who profess to depict actual 
life as itis in our own time, to be cautious 
never to travel beyond the limits of their 
actual experience. In historical romance, so 
much is left to the imagination of author and 


| reader, that error of detail is not discovered 


Not so with mis- 
takes in portraiture of persons and places 
familiar to us. We notice the discrepancy ; 
we see the faults ; we are pained by the artist’s 
errors of drawing, and often we condemn the 
whole work, however accurate in the main, and 
wherever he has painted from the life, because 
in some parts he has been so unwise as to 
trust to his imagination. So long as Miss 
Moxeswortu describes what she has seen, she 
is admirable ; she fails only when she goes into 
regions of which she can possibly know 
nothing personally, and which, at the best, she 
can sketch only at second hand. 

Her story is exciting and sufficiently un- 
common. 
ning away of her hero, Claude, from his 


father, his enlisting as a private soldier in the | 


regiment of which that father was the Colonel, 
quarrelling, striking his sergeant, being tried 


| by a Court Martial and narrowly escaping a 


How all this is mingled with a 


flogging. 


| romantic passion, and how the father and son 


comport themselves in their new relationship, 


their kindred being known only to themselves | 


—and how Claude is proved at last not to be 
so wild as he appeared, and how he gets out of 
his scrapes with credit, and is made happy 
—and how other episodes are 


mind of the reader a variety of interests— 


those who desire to enjoy may do so by sending | 


to the next circulating hbrary for Claude, and 


\they will find it to be very pleasant out-of- 
| town reading during a dull morning or a dis- 


engaged evening. 
Miss Moxeswortu has capacities which, 


| with care and practice, and constant correction 
| and polishing, will entitle her to a very re- 


spectable place in the ranks of fiction. 








Its primary incident is the run- | 


associated | 
| with the main plot, so as to keep up in the 


The Luttrels; or the Two Marriages. By 
FoLKESTONE WHtitAms, Esq. Author of 
‘*Shakspere and his Friends,” “Maids of 
Honour,” &e. In 3 vols. London: Col- 
burn. 1850. 


Mr. Wrrtrams is not unknown to fame. 
Already he has established a reputation as a 
novelist which his new adventure will much 
extend, Ile is one of those pains-taking 
writers who are not content to hurry their 
manuscripts to the press “with all their im- 
perfections on their heads;” he prefers to 
correct and polish them, so as to make thei 
style as good as their subject. He matures 
his plot before he begins his composition, and 
thus avoids those incongruities which too often 
deform fictions commenced with only a dim 
outline of design, and afterwards modelled, as 
the work proceeds, according to the sugges- 
tions of the moment. Mr. Wrrrams is, 
| therefore, remarkable as a correct writer. But 
he is not on that account tame and unimagi 
native; on the contrary, he is full of spirit 
}and animation: his conceptions are new, 
vigorous and truthful, and his descriptive 
powers are of rare brilliancy. We have not 
| lighted upon so pleasant a novel for holiday 
reading as is The Luttrells. 

| ‘The form chosen for the narrative is that of 
autobiography. ‘The hero tells his own tale, 
tracing his birth, parentage and education, to 
the development of the catastrophe that con- 
cludes the drama, or perhaps, we should 
rather say, the first act in the drama of his 
| life, for we hope that he has lived to enjoy 
| many happy and more peaceful days since the 
| period at which his story closes. We will not 
attempt closely to trace his career, far better 
| told in the novel, to which the reader is re- 
ferred with confidence that he will be as much 
interested in it and pleased with it as we have 
been, but we prefer, rather than thus to mar 
the attractions of the plot by anticipating it, 
| to pass through it lightly, merely indicating 
such an outline as conceals more than it re- 
veals and tempts to a more intimate acquain- 
tance. 

The hero, WALTER, is a rash, impetuous, 
passionate youth, not very well brought up, 
{who in his school-days falls desperately in 
love, as school boys do, with a pretty villave 
| irl, with whom he exchanges vows of “‘un- 








| dying affection, eternal love,” &e., &e. This 
| young lady afterwards, during his absence, 
marries—of course, somebody else—but whom 
| think you, reader—his father! WaAtrer re- 
turns to find his fiancée, the wife of his own 
| father — his mother-in-law, and horror of 
| horrors!—hear the rest! “My pity would 
| have been excited for her, and I might then 
| easily have been disarmed of my resentment ; 


; 


| but at that moment my attention was directed to 


*| her person, and it was clearly evident that she 


was about to become a mother.” 
| This was too bad. Watrer could have 
forgiven the traitress her marriage, but not her 
| maternity. He pours out his wrath upon her 
|—flings her on the ground—just then, his 
| father, her husband, enters, knocks him down 
and kicks him out of doors, “with a command, 
shouted in the midst of a tempest of execra- 
tions, never to enter it again.” So ends 
Watrer’s first love. 
“ Thus bad begins, but worse remains be- 
| hind.” { 


He tries to save his father from a 
| murderer’s end, is himself suspected of the 
| ae, hunted by the av engers ot blood, 
escapes, goes to India, and there enters upon 
an entirely new train of adventures, falling in 
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love with an Eastern beauty, called Looxan, 
the daughter of a Ranee, whom he marries, 
and a charming picture is drawn of this young 
and innocent woman whose whole life is love. 
Here, too, he meets his brother who had 
joined the army, but who knew him not, nor, 
under circumstances, did he wish to be known. 
He, however, watched with the care of a father 
over that brother’s welfare, and omitted no 
means of advancing him in the service. 
Lvcy’s strange conduct is afterwards ex- 
plained to him satisfactorily in a narrative 
written by herself. 

The author is doubtless well acquainted | 
with Eastern life, for he describes it minutely, 
and we presume, accurately. The scene of 
the two last volumes is laid there, and natives 
as well as Europeans are introduced, and not 
merely are we presented with personal sketches 
of them but extremely interesting accounts of 
their domestic life, 

So various are the incidents, so rapid in suc- 
cession, and such the spirit in the telling of the 
story, that it is impossible, having once taken 
up “ae work, to lay it down again until the 
«he last page is read. It may not endure the 
application of strict rules of criticism, nor 
could the question be safely asked whether all 
the incidents are probable, or even possible; 
but there is allowed to novelists a licence in | 
this respect, of which Mr, WurzaMs has | 
availed himself, to produce a book which will | 
have the merit of keeping its readers awake, | 
even although they should take it up after 
dinner—and what better test of capacity to 
interest can there be than this! 

We are tempted much to make an extract 
—but such a mere fragment as we could take 
from it would not fairly exhibit the author’s 
powers, which consist not in the writing of 
brilliant bits, but in the production of a whole, 
and it would be very unjust to ability of 
that class to permit it to be judged by any 
citation of isolated scenes or sentences. 
Therefore, we refrain; but we recommend 
the reader to procure the volumes from the 
library, and, having perused them, to say if he 
does not approve the propriety of such a 
course. 





Affinities of Foreigners. In 2 vols. 
Newby. 1850. 
THE authoress, has to use her own language, 
“lived through scenes of deep and powerful | 
excitement, both in public and private life. 
Lo behold the fate of nations hang on the 
struggles of contending factions, and to wit- 
ness the fall of mighty dynasties. It is but a | 
short time since that she has heard the 
storms of elemental blended with earthly war- 
fare, loud peals of thunder accompanying the 
roaring cannon, and dashing rains pouring 
down streets already deluged with blood, 
whilst citizen mowed down citizen, brother 
fought with brother, and father with son.” 
She has also been afflicted with “ the lot to 
languish through the procrastinated agonies of 
Jaw discussions, where independence and even 
reputation were at stake; and to outlive the 
mildew of withered affections, as death relent- 
lessly swept off those endeared to her by ties 
of blood, or by habits of early association.” 
And it has also been the authoress’s “ fate 
to listen to the wind mournfully sighing around 
her lonely dwelling as if in prophetic ‘warning 
that the news of death would soon chill her 
worn spirit, and sever her for ever from her 
cherished home.” 


Indeed, we should tire our reader if we were 
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to recount all the classes of “ elemental, blended 
with earthly warfare,” which she has endured. 

We can discover that she has travelled and 
lived in foreign lands, and associated with peo- 
ple of high standing, and that she is somewhat 
of an observer. The opportunities of noting 
the peculiarities of individuals and of countries 
thus possessed by her she has endeavoured to 
turn to account. She has drawn a variety of 
sketches which, strung together in the form of 
a fiction, make a book of almost tolerable read- 
ing. 

An extract will best show the manner and 
quality of her writing. There seems to be no 
design in the work—at least, none is sustained, 


WIGH LIFE IN RUSSIA, 


Meanwhile the beautiful Countess Merionoff appeared 
at the Court of St. Petersburgh, and there, as every- 
where else, excited unqualified admiration. She found 
herself at the head of a magnificent establishment, 
without a wish ungratified, and treated with a degree 
of respect and indulgence by her husband, seldom to 
be met with in any country. And yet Edith felt there 
was something wanting: she was aware that, although 
the admired and indulged wife of a distinguished man, 
she was not his companion. He listened to, weighed, 
and answered everything she said, but he never ad- 
dressed to her a voluntary observation, or imparted 
his secret sentiments upon any one given subject. 
She was particularly struck with this, as regarded a 
point which touched her individually. From the mo- 
ment she appeared at court, she became the object of 
very violent attraction to a very high personage: in the 
position in which she found herself placed, it was dif- 


| ficult either to avoid or repel such attentions, and 


wishing to obtain her husband’s opinion as to how 
she should act, ventured with diffidence one evening 
to observe what a pity it was that the young man in 
question should make himself remarkable by his man- 
ner of conducting himself towards women of inferior 
rank, at a moment when arrangements were being 
entered into to procure him a suitable alliance. The 
Count raised his head from the table, where he was 
occupied in writing, and surveyed her for a moment 
with a singular and scrutinizing expression, and then 
quietly observed “I perceive Ma belle Comtesse has 
yet to learn that we foreigners of a certain grade, 
consider marriage as a mere obligation, by which we 
place a woman at the head of our house to be the 
mother of an heir, to prop it by her fortune and rank, 
or ornament it by her beauty or talent. Our affec- 
tions and sympathies are generally for other women, 
and are not under our own control. Zncore plus,” 
he added, passing the top of his pen slightly across 
his lips, “as we do not arrogate to ourselves the virtue 
of constancy, so we do not exact it from our wives. 
We merely expect that they will avoid being betrayed 
into anything of a degrading description, by which to 
make us ashamed, or to afficher themselves in such a 
manner as to shock the convenances. The person in 
question stands in such a high position as to render 
any remark on our part about his manner of conduct- 
ing himself, not only indelicate but dangerous, as, until 
now, he has not only been cold toward myself, but 





almost jealous of the friendship and confidence with | 


which I have been honoured in another quarter.” 
Having uttered this speech distinctly and imperatively, 
as containing truths incontestible, and perhaps the 
longest with which he had ever honoured Edith, he 
resumed his writing, and made no further comment, 
nor ever afterwards alluded to the subject. On the 
contrary, his complacency appeared to increase in pro- 
portion as the attentions of the other became more 


constant and unequivocal, until it was quite evident | 


to her—unsuspicious as she naturally was—that any 
check on her part would be but ill received by the man 
whose name she bore. The adoration of her new lover 
soon became anything but irksome. She was now 
worshipped with the violence of passion, courted, féted, 
and followed, as the favourite of the rising sun. She 
became quite intoxicated with the homage which sur- 
rounded her, and floated on with the tide for a certain 
length of time, and then vanished, as might naturally 
be anticipated. 








A Merry Christmas. By the Author of “ Only,” &c, 
London: Wright. 1850. 


A suort tale, delightfully written, full of quiet 
humour, and enriched with a fine vein of poctry that 
runs through it, recommending it to the season from 
which it takes its name. The author's power of com- 
position is such that we should anticipate a great treat 
from a formal novel in which he might give full play to 
the genius that is so visible in the small books to which 
he has hitherto restricted his pen. Why does he not 
try? 








RELICION. 


Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Angli- 
cans in submitting to the Claims of the 


Catholic Church. By J. H. Newman. 
London: Burns and Lambert. 1850. pp. 
325, 


Tuis is, in many respects, a remarkable book. 
Not the least striking thing about it is, its 
authorship. We believe no two books were 
ever brought out in any age or country so 
entirely dissimilar in their whole character 
and tone, as tract XC., and the work before 
us. They are the production of the same 
man, and no very long period has elapsed 
between the publications ; but in nothing are 
they like. The Tract which, as the boldest 
and most unscrupulous of the series to which 
it belonged, excited so much consternation in 
the church, and spread so general an alarm 
throughout the country, most plainly mani- 
fested the uneasiness, the sense of constraint, 
and the feeling of anomaly, under which its 
author wrote. He was then endeavouring to 
reconcile the Roman doctrines he had adopted 
with the position he occupied as priest of a 
Reformed Church. He was attempting to 
impose upon Anglican formulas a meaning 
which, considering the times out of which they 
sprang, and the hands concerned in their 
creation, it was impossible they could ever 
have been intended to signify. He was aim- 
ing to vindicate the Church of England from 
the charge of holding principles which her 
most honoured fathers had witnessed unto 
death, and was vainly seeking to prove that 
the great event in her history on which we 
should look back with shame was that refor- 
mation which had hitherto been her proudest 
boast. But the pamphlet had all that appear- 
ance of art and overstrained ingenuity which 
we so often find brought to the defence of a 
bad or doubtful cause. It had not the ap- 
pearance of being the candid endeavour of an 
earnest man honestly to bring out some great 
principle of his creed, which had been more 
or less overlaid or concealed. We could have 
imagined it possible that a mind like New- 
mAn’s should have revolted from the cold 
indifference and formality of the generations 
which immediately preceded his own, and 


| striven to develope the principle of super- 





naturalism contained in the Anglican faith, 
and embodied and vitalised (as it were) in all 
the formulas of his church. But no one can 
say that this was all that was attempted, or 
that, if attempted, it was done with an appear- 
ance of cordial acquiescence in the views the 
author was professedly supporting. ‘There 
was adisingenuous concealment, and even a 
a dishonest distortion of facts, a disposition to 
throw dust in the eyes of his readers, and to 
rest content with some paltry triumph over 
his adversaries, some trifling exposure of their 
weak points, in lieu of earnest argument in 
support of a positive faith, which were in- 
compatible with sincerity and singleness of 
purpose. The wretched quibbles which that 
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tract contains, and the impossible significance 
educed by ingenious distortions, and _re- 
arrangements of what is in itself very plain 
and intelligible language, were such that it is 
not easy to believe they could have really 
satisfied an intellect so keen and so powerful 
as that of Mr. Newman. 

In all these respects, the present work pre- 
sents a remarkable and most pleasing contrast. 
The air of constraint, and the awkwardness of 
a contradictory and suicidal position, are gone. 
There is no more of that hair-splitting and 
wire-drawn criticism to which the author, for 
too long a period, unworthily condescended. 
The prevailing tone of the book is one of 
manly remonstrance against inconsistencies in 
the guilt of which he was himself, at no distant 
period, deeply implicated. The spirit of the 
man seems at length unfettered. He no longer 
walks under the load of convictions to which 
his every association gives the lie. He has 
taken that great step from which so many start 
and shrink away in mortal apprehension. He 
is no longer (as before) haunted with the con- 
sciousness of innumerable meannesses and 
evasions. He has obeyed the voice of his 
conscience: he has vindicated his reputation 
and his honour: and he now speaks and acts 
with all the joyful ardour of a free man. This 
of itself gives an air of unwonted openness and 
vigour to the book, as doubtless it has confer- 
red much happiness upon its author. Nor 
need the most determined Protestant shrink 
from the admission that, in this and other 
cases, the act of defection may have been the 
means of conferring immediate happiness on an 
apostate priest. For the happiness thus con- 
ferred is only that which every burdened con- 
science feels on being lightened of its load. 
It is only what we might have expected and 
predicted, when we find that the chief here- 
siarch, having been long engaged in a course 
of duplicity and deceit, has at last “made a 
clean breast of it,” and felt relieved by the 
confession. But whether the sense of happi- 
ness and relief will continue after a closer 
contact with the system whose idealised outline 
he contemplated from afar, and felt disposed 
to adore, is a question which time alone can 
decide. As yet, of course, the real evils of 
that system have been little felt. Viewing 
Romanism in its grand totality, as representing 
to his imagination the only historical christ- 
ianity, and as exhibiting at once the only true 
development of christianity, and the means of 
bringing to the proof the falsehood of all other 
pretended developments, it was little wonder- 
ful that he should resort to it, hoping to find it 
the assuager of all his secret sorrows, and the 
infallible resolver of his every agonising doubt. 


We may be sure that the illusion which he | 


thus pursued with so much ardour has been 
strengthened by those who were most deeply 
interested in making English proselytes, and 
that they have done as much as in them lay to 
prevent the ideal church which he embraced 
from being reduced to the real dimensions 
which properly are its own. As yet his pecu- 
liar feelings have been treated with tenderness 
and consideration, and he has had little oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with the actual 
difficulties of his position. That bitter expe- 
rience 1s yet to come; and the Holy Mother 
on whose ample lap he has cast his every care 
will prove but a barren comforter when the 
old sorrows begin to agitate his breast anew, 
and the old yearnings come—as come they 
surely will—to life within him once again. 
These lectures show pretty clearly what is 
the kind of mission which the Roman Church 








| 
| 





| conjecture; and Mr, Newman, well aware of 





designs that Mr. Newman should now exercise 
in this country. Her rulers know the un- 
bounded influence he exerted on the members 
of his own party, so long as he remained in our 
church. They were probably disappointed that 
that influence was insufficient to cause a larger 
number of defections ; and, believing that Mr. 
Newman may have taken the step before his 
comrades were ripe for it, that many are now 
standing trembling on the brink of that river 
he has crossed, who “fear yet long to launch 
away,” and that they only need a little kindly 
urging to induce them to commit themselves 
to the stream; they are reluctant to abandon 
them without a last effort at perversion. To 
this work, the author of the present volume 
has been destined; and in the manner in which 
he has striven to perform it—nay, in which he 
has performed it to the apparent satisfaction 
of his spiritual superiors—we discover new | 
evidences of the unconscientious flexibility of 
the Roman system. On their principles, no 
Anglican branch of the Church Catholic, not 
sanonically subject to its head, can be for a 
moment acknowledged. The Roman Church 
is, by the very principle of its existence, “ one 
and indivisible.” ‘To speak of Anglicans, 
then, is to speak in a manner which its theory 
disowns. For the term “ Anglicans,” as used 
by a Roman Catholic, should mean neither 
more nor less than members of the Anglican 
branch of the Catholic Church; but of such a | 
branch that church does not own the existence, 
and her members can be truthfully designated | 
by no fairer name than schismatics or heretics. | 
Yet in this volume, from its first page to its 

last, we find Mr. Newman designating them 

by their own favourite name of Anglicans: | 
again and again, in spite of the wide gulf that 
separates them, he speaks of them as his “ dear 
brethren ;” and, with a much greater real in- 
flexibility of creed, he is constantly using terms 
and phrases which would never have entered 
into the head of even the most tolerant of pre- 
vious Romish writers. ‘The motive for all this 
suavity it is of course not very difficult to 





this, has for once had the virtue to be candid. 
In his Preface he says, in so many words :— 
“ At present the thinking portion of society is 
either very near the Catholic Church, or very 
far from her. The first duty of Catholics is to 
house those in, who are near their doors; it 
will be time afterwards to see how things lie on 
the extended field .of philosophy and religion, 
when this has been done.”” Hence these por- 
tentious courtesies and unwonted endearments. 
But dishonesty always defeats itself; and it 
may happen that, instead of winning over those 
who are thus described, it will in this instance 
only tend to content them with their present 
position. 
Catholicism out of the Roman Communion, 
and if they can be brethren on such easy terms, 
some will rest satisfied with this, rather than 
run the risk of new and untried scenes and 
associations. 
We despair of being able to supply our | 
readers with any adequate idea of this volume, | 
from the few selections which we can make in 
| 

| 





If there be such a thing as Anglo- | 


our own columns. ‘The general aim of the 
book is to show that the movement of 1833 
was a movement which was excited and sus- 
tained by Catholic influences, and not the mere 
struggle of healthy life within the Church of 
England itself. And its practical aim is to 
prove to all so-called Anglicans that they 
must either go farther, or retract all the steps 
they had previously taken. They must take 
refuge in tree or they are warned that their 





| created. 


only alternative is to fall back on the tender 
mercies of Puritanism. On the one side, every 
fascination is attractively displayed to woo and 
win them: on the other, they are scared by 
prophecies of their future union and coalition 
with men and opinions which they notoriously 
abhor. The book reminded us, as we were 
perusing it, of that horribly imagined Vene- 
tian torture by which the unhappy victim was 
perpetually shifted from iron plates of intoler- 
able heat to marble slabs of equally intolerable 
cold, until the agony of the repeated transi- 
tions drove him into madness. 

Some few may be induced by this book to 
seek rest where the author professes to have 
found it; but many more will only be be- 
wildered anew with doubts which they can 
find no man to allay, beset with enigmas which 
they can find no man to solve. 

Here, for the present, we must stop. In 
our next number, we hope to furnish some 
extracts from the volume, and to add a few 
further remarks on its contents. 


A System of Theology. By Goprrey WILLIAM VoN 
Leisnitz: tranlated by C. W. Russrent, D. D. 
London: Burns and Lambert. 1850. 

Tris volume contains a translation of the Systema 

Theologicum, a work generally ascribed to LEIBN1Tz, 


| and supposed to have been written by him between 


A. Dp. 1682 and 1689, as a step toward effecting a 
union between the Church of Rome and the German 


| Communions, and which is but little known to English 


readers. A moiety of the volume is taken up by a 
somewhat diffusively-written Introduction, in which an 
array of probable arguments is brought forward, fixing 
the authorship of the work on the philosopher of 
optimism: but, in addition to these external proofs, the 


| Systema carries in itself the evidence of being the work 


of a great mind. In perusing it we recognise the free- 
dom of thought of the Protestant, the discrimination of 
the metaphysical philosopher, and the orthcdox accuracy 
of the schoolmen, in a combination which would be 
characteristic of a Lersnirz, but which it is difficult to 
imagine the property of an inferior thinker. On first 
opening the Systema, we find an enunciation of that 
great principle, so prominently brought forward too by 
our own Bishop Butter, which has gained for the theo- 
logic and metaphysic philosophy of Lemnrvz the name 
of optimism; but which differs widely from the vulgar 
optimism of Pore, an¢ from the opinions grotesqued by 
Vo.raire in his superficial but witty Candide. 

It is in these words:—*“ Now this Supreme Intelli- 
gence created, in order te His own glory, other intellec- 
tual beings, whom he governs with most perfect justice; 
insomuch that any one who could understand the whole 
order of the Divine economy, would find there in a 
model of the most perfect form of common wealth, in 
which it would be impossible for a phil sopher to dis- 
cover a single want, or to supply any thing in desire.” 
Again:—“ And although it would have been possible 
for Gop to have created only such intelligences as, 
though they possessed the power of falling, yet, in point 


| of fact, never would fall, nevertheless it pleased His 
| inscrutable wisdom to create this present order of things, 


wherein, from among countless others equally possible, 
certain “possible intelligences, which, in the notion of 
their possibility, or in the idea of them which exists m 
Gop, involve a certain series of free actions and divine 
helps—of faith, charity, eternal happiness or the con- 
trary—are selected and admitted to existence, or 
* * * And this, doubtless, because 
Gop knew how to convert this partial and particular 
evil, the occurrence of which he foresaw and permitted, 
into a good far greater than should have existed without 
this evil; so that in the end, the present order should, 
as a whole, be more perfect than all othe rs.” ; 

The following sentence presents itself with some sig- 
nificance to the eve of the theological reader of the 
present day :—“ Let us now speak of the Sac raments in 
detail, and first of Baptism; briefly, however, for the 
controversies agitated concerning tt at the present day 
are neither very important nor numerous.” 

The whole of the work is evenly and carefully trans- 
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lated; and the sentiments of mind of such a high order 
of intellect as that of Lerenrrz being brought before 
thinking men at this time must be of service to the 
cause of Religion and of Charity. 








Sermons on some Subjects of the Day, preached at 
Trinity Church, Marylebone. By Gitpert ELLro7, 
D. D., Dean of Bristol. London; Darling. 1850. 

THese Sermons are mainly directed against Tracta- 

rianism as leading to Romanism, or rather as being, as 

the preacher phrases it in his preface, “but another 
name for Romanism.” The spiritof the discourses may 
be judged by these passages:—‘ The Tractarian leaders 
have proved themselves to be but emissaries of the 
Church of Rome;” “ Tractarians do permit themselves 
to hold preferment in a Church which is as much 
opposed to Tractarianism as it is to Rome.” Enter- 
taining such views, Dr. Extior was bound, as an 
ordained minister of the Protestant Church of England, 
to ;roclaim them, and to combat the doctrines, which 
he believes to be heretical, taught by his brethren who 
minister at the same altar. There was no alternative 
for him but to give a tacit assent by silence, or to assert 
his objections. He has boldly adopted the latter course, 
and, in the series of sermons before us, he has expounded 
with singular ability the doctrines of Protestantism, and 
as ably combated the opposite doctrines of the Pusey- 
ites, which, whether they be or be not abstractedly 
true, are certainly not the doctrines of the Church or 
the people of England. Upon this question of the truth 
of either party's teachings, we have nothing to say, nor 
do we offer an opinion, for it is not within our province, 
which is to deal solely with the literature of religious 
publications, and not to altempt any judgment upon 
their doctrines, and thus reviewing Dr. ELiot’s dis- 
courses, we are bound to say of them that they are 
singularly eloquent, closely argumentative, and derive 
an unusual interest from being devoted to the most 
Stirring religious topic of our time. 





By the Rev. Ricuarp Tomutns, M. A. 
London: Masters. 1850. 

Tue first thing that strikes the reader of these Sermons 
is avery prevalent mannerism of thought and style; 
but on a further perusal, the earnestness and reality of 
the writer tell, and the mind becomes reconciled to the 
quaint, but often happy, adaptations of scriptural texts 
in which he delights. The whole volume is in strict 
accordance with the tenets of the Established Church. 


Sermons. 





EQUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Original Poems for my Children. By Tuomas MILLER 

Author of “ Pictures of Country Life,” ‘‘ The Language 

of Flowers,” &c. London: Bogue, 1850. 
WE experience great difficulty in dealing with this class 
of books. The intention of the author is generally so 
good, that we hesitate to point out what seem to us 
leading defects. 

But the fact is indisputable that very few men can 
write to children as they wuuld speak to them. The 


art is not one to be attained by study, or there would | 


not be so many failures every year emanating from the 
same pen. We doubt if the power be not an idiosyn- 
crasy. Prrer Pinpar, the king of children’s book- 
makers, was a singular character, and could do nothing 
well but write for children. Even his manners were 
awkward and constrained, and his dress foppish. 

Those who attempt to write for children generally fail, 
because they either verge on the silly, or travel into the 
mystic. 

Mr. Mixuxr has put together too many figuratives, 
and he makes religion a leading topic of his poems, 
This would be very well, if children could understand 
such writing. But they cannot. Such verses may be 
suited for those whose judgments are already matured 
by thought and study, and not for those who yet have to 
receive their first impressions. We know that, in onr 
early days, the too common association of Gop and dog, 
molehill and Heaven, in our lesson books, served but 
to implant in us a contemptuous estimate of the 
attributes of the Creator. And so, we believe, is the 
case with the majority of young people. 

To show the degree to which Mr. MiuLer has ear- 


ried his propensity for figurative phrases, we may 
state that, in one short pieee of thirty lines, he variously 
alludes to the sea-deeps, as “that land of endless night,” 
“the dark abyss,” “grim endless depths,” “black and 
soundless deep,” “the caverns of the deep,” &e. All 
very fine if the aim were to parody Mitton, instead 
of to write something that children may understand 
and profit by. 

The little volume is beautifully got up, and contains 
a large number of well-executed and instructive en- 
gravings. 








Tales of Kirkbeck. 
“ Aunt Atta,” &c. 
Bennett, M.A. London: Cleaver. 


Second Series. By the Author of 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. 
1850. 


Very beautiful tales, exquisitely written, full of poetry, 
and precisely adapted to attract and please the youthful, 
and they are pervaded by a spirit of piety which cannot 
fail to iustil itself into the mind, and to create a sense 
of religion in the reader. But, while thus awarding 
deserved praise, we are bound to inform our readers that 
there appears to us to be something more in these tales 
than the professed object: they are tinctured deeply 
with that Puseyism which by degrees is carrying all its 
converts to Romanism. This may or may not be right 
and desirable—at least it is not our province to deter- 
mine such a question, and we, therefore, pronounce no 
opinion upon it—but, in noticing a charming book, 
written with obvious intent to diffue those doctrines, we 
are bound to inform our readers of its true character, that 
they may seek or shun it according to their individual 
approval, or otherwise, of the design. 


Readings for Schools—By Wi11AM 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox, 


Rhetorical 
M'Dowatt. 


RHETORICAL READINGS mean a selection of passages 
peculiarly adapted to exercise the pupil in the art of 
reading aloud with expression and propriety. For this 
purpose the compiler should study variety, so as to call 
forth by turns all the emotions, and to exercise every 
faculty. We have never before seen this so well done 
as by Mr. M‘DowA z in the volume before us, which has 
been compiled with singular good taste and judgment, 
gleaning from the whole range of English literature, 
ancient and modern, and mingling gaiety with gravity. 
poetry with prose. It is a capital school book, and we 
confidently recommend it to all of our readers who 
desire to practise themselves, their children or their 
pupils, in the most useful but most neglected art of 
reading aloud. 








| Science Simplified. First Series. 
| Wu.iraMs, M. A. 

| Tus is science not simplified. With a strange perver- 
| sity the author has thought to convey knowledge to 
children in a language which they cannot understand, 
Every sentence is full of technicalities. For instance— 
“Why are the depressing passions detrimental to 
health ?—Answer: Because they retard the circulation, 
and determine the biood to the chest in so great quan- 
tities as to prevent its being thoroughly owygenated.” 
| This is almost the least difficult sentence. Heaven help 
the unfortunate children who may be required to learn 
such a language, for comprehend it they never could. 
It would be a mercy to the youthful world to make a 
| bonfire of the entire edition. When shall we blest with 
books that propose to teach children in the language of 
childhood, 


By the Rev. Davip 
London: Piper. 








| Test of the English Language, or English Grammar 
reduced to a Science; being based upon rules to which 
there are no exceptions. By Tuomas Marsh, Prin- 
cipal of the Reformed School, Guernsey. Guernsey; 
H. Bovarp. 1850. 


| Mr. Marsu has succeeded in compressing a tolerably 
| good grammar into much smaller space than is 
| generally occupied by works of the kind. We cannot, 
however, discover in what else than its brevity, it differs 
| from standard books on grammar. Mr. MARSH has one 
peculiarity. He quotes largely and frequently, without 
acknowledgement of the source. The whole of the 
| chapter “On the method of attaining a good style,” ap- 
pears to be borrowed, but the reader is not told whence. 











English Grammar Simplified. With an Appendix con- 
taining a discussion of several points in dispute among 
Grammarians. By WILLIAM MALLEVILLE. Simp- 
kin and Co. 1850. 

Mr. MALLeviItye’s Grammar is on the accepted plan— 

only that he has of course given new examples and 

illustrations of the various rules. The discussions in the 

Appendix relate to all the various classes of words, and, 

being so framed as to refer to particular passages in 

the text, they may be useful to the student. But we 
fear they will rather tend to confound him. 








A, Catechism of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. C. 
J. Pipes, B. A. London: Masters. 

Tus is intended for Church Schools. The questions 
are well framed, and the use of them will materially 
assist children in acquiring a knowledge of the Bible, or 
rather, it will enable the teacher to test their knowledge, 
for a catechism should never be used by the pupil, but 
only by the teacher. The former should always draw 
his information from the text, and the latter should try 
the extent of the pupil's memory by the catechism. 








SMALL BOOKS. 


ANoTuER pile of small books has accumulated upon 
our table. We give to each a short notice. The Rev. 
E. Waurorp and the Rev. E. Fraser have each pub- 
lished pamphlets in defence of the doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration Mr. H. C. ApAMs has composed 
a pocket pamphlet of Peace Lyrics, which are as 
creditable to his poetical powers as to his philanthrophy. 
——Mr. Hupson’s Evidence in the case of Richardson 
v. Wodson, is the shorthand writer’s report of the pro- 
ceedings in that memorable trial. It is published for 
the purpose of vindicating Mr. Hupson from many 
of the aspersions that have been cast upon him, and 
certainly his explanations give quite another aspect to 
much that had appeared dubious in his conduct. —— 
Reprinted from Ainsworth’s Magazine is a Zig-zag 
Tour to Paris and Straight Home in 1848, in which 
the writer shows how he travelled a thousand miles in 
fourteen days, visiting thirteen large towns and cities, 
at an expenditure of only 14/. 16s, 1d. It is written 
in a pleasant strain, and contains many useful hints for 
travellers on the Continent. Plain Instructions to 
make a Will, is the best assistant to that important 
duty—but bad is the best. No prudent man, not a 
lawyer, if he values the safety of his family and pro- 
perty, should ever presume to make his own will. It 
may save him a guinea and cost his estate 100/—Mr. 
Louis HuGueEnty, Professor of Gymnastics at Liver- 
pool, has seut us a small Treatise on Physical Educa- 
tiun, in which he not only shows the uses of training, 
but gives instructions for it. The Rev. A. Hervey 
has forwarded Two Sermons on the Duty of Keeping 
the Lord’s Day. Assuming his premises, his conclu- 
sion is right. But there's the rub. It is not shown 
that the Jewish Sabbath was sanctioned by the Saviour, 
on the contrary, all He did was to break it. Mr. 
A. B, Ricnarps, Barrister-at-Law, has reprinted from 
the Church of England Quarterly Review an article on 
the Royal Commission for Inquiry into the Universities, 
powerfully supporting the impending investigation, and 
doing battle stoutly with the bigotry which driven from all 
other parts of the kingdom, has taken refuge at Oxford 
and Cambridge, especially at the latter, once famous for its 
liberality, now lagging in the rear of its mole-eyed sister. 
The second part of Lepru Rouuty’s Decline of 
England, published by Mr. Churton, is still more absurd 
than was the first part. What the future may have in 
store for us nobody will pretend to say, but at the 
present rate of decline, England will be many centuries 
in fulfilling the Red Republican's predictions. The 
General Board of Health has sent us its Report on the 
Epidemic Cholera of last year. It isa valuable summary 
of the collected evidence of the world as to its progress 
and treatment, But it is humiliating to human pride 
to learn, that we know little more about it than at first, 
and that science has not succeeded in mitigating its 
ravages, after it has once seized the human frame, 
although everything may be done by way of prevention. 
The Church Hymn Book, Nos. 1 to 5, is avery 
little book, at a very small price, giving the music and 
words of hymns for use in churches and chapels. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series 
of Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. 
Jamrgson. London : Longman and Co, 1850. 

Mrs, Jamieson has handled a very difficult and 

dangerous subject with admirable taste and 

delicacy. A History of the Monastic orders 
would have compelled investigations and de- 
scriptions sufficiently disagreeable to a writer 
of our own sex, but intolerable for a lady’s 
pen. It was with true woman’s tact that she 
found and seized a modification of the subject, 





which possesses all of its interest, with none of 
its coarseness, and presented to us just so much 
of the legendary lore of the monasteries as 
pictorial art has embodied and transmitted, 
preserving thus the poetry of monkery—that 
which enthusiastic spirits of our own time are 
sighing after—and keeping out of sight its 
prose of crime and sorrow. It is another merit | 
of Mrs. JAmirson’s performance that, although 
herself a Protestant, and therefore utterly re- 
jecting the legends she narrates, she does not 
feel it incumbent upon her to accompany them 
with homilies, or to turn them into ridicule. | 
She gives them as she finds them, only improved | 
by her delightful manner of telling the story, | 
leaving it to the judgment of her readers to | 
set such store upon them as the creed or reason | 
of each may dictate. She appeals to all, because | 
she touches a common chord, when she traces | 
the connexion between the legend and art; | 
when she informs us what genius has immor- | 
talized those otherwise short-lived inventions, 
by embodying them in visible form upon can- 
vass or stucco, in mosaic or in marble; 
thus, as it is the privilege of art to do, making 
the conceptions of the artist-creator the com- 
mon property of mankind. Perhaps, if any 
fault is to be found with Mrs. Jamreson’s 
manner of treating her subject, it is the com- 
mon one of too much enthusiasm for it. She 
has dwelt upon her theme until her heroes have 
become demigods in her eyes: she has gazed at 
the Churchmen who were the lights of the dark 
ages until she has dazzled her sight with staring, 
and their figures have grown to be of super- 
human proportions. She has not measured 
them fairly. Her standard has been taken 
from the surrounding ignorance, and their com- 
parative enlightenment she has mistaken for | 
positive greatness. There can be no doubt | 
that the Churchmen governed then because 
they were fittest to govern; because they only 
were in possession of the necessary knowledge, 
and that the head in those times, as now ‘and as 
ever will be, governed the hand, which in re- 
turn was employed to protect the head. We 
are not inclined to deny the usefulness of 
ecclesiastical domination in its day ; it was not 
merely desirable, it was a necessity. But it by | 
no means follows that, in an altered condition of 
society, it would be an advantage to return to | 
it, for that power was based upon the ignorance | 
of the laity, and could only be resumed under | 
a like state of things in allother respects. The 
proceedings of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland sufficiently prove its consciousness of | 
this, for it has declared that the education of | 
the laity is inconsistent with its own security, | 
and has denounced colleges whose teachings of | 
natural science are not in accordance with the | 
dogmata of Rome. 

Still, we like enthusiasm in a writer. Unless | 








must admire often without being able to say 

precisely why we admire, and employ the lan- 
guage of poetry to express those feelings, | 
careless if it be somewhat exaggerated. Mrs | 
JAMIESON has more of the sentiment of art about | 
her than any other living British critic ; and | 
she has made it more of a study, and written 

about it and talked about it with more of 
genuine sympathy than any of her contempo- 
raries, insomuch that, with all our attachment 
to the science of art, for which and for its title 

(esthetics) we are indebted to Germany, we | 
must confess ourselves better pleased with the | 
emotional criticism of Mrs. J Amreson than with 
the most elaborate and philosophical analysis of | 
a picture by the profound logicians of the land 
of thought. Therefore it is that we hold this 
work on legendary art to be a most delightful 


| contribution to the literature of art, recom- | 


mending itself to our sympathies if not always 
to our judgment. 


The volume before us is the second of a 
series, to be completed by a third. The first, | 
reviewed here some time since, comprised the 
legends commemorated by the painters in re- 
lation to the Angels, the Apostles, the Fathers, 
the Martyrs, the Bishops, the Patron Saints, 
the Hermits, the Warrior Saints, and the Mag- 
dalen. This second one is occupied entirely 
with the Monastic Orders; and the third and 
concluding one will be devoted tothe Madonna. | 
The authoress opens with a sort of introductory 
essay on Monacism, which might have been | 
omitted with advantage, for it does not take a 
sufficiently large view of a subject which would 
task the greatest mind, and has baffled many a 
philosopher. ‘This passed, we enter at once 
upon the proper theme of the work. Her plan 
is to present ashort but clear and rapid sketch | 
of each of the Monastic orders and sub-orders, 
with spirited biographies of their founders and 
most remarkable members. She draws her 
illustrations usually from pictures that remain 
to us; informs us what was the dress of each; | 
by what signs they are severally represented ; 
what are the most famous pictures celebrating 
the adventures of the order, or of individuals, 
saints, brethren, or martyrs belonging to it; 
and often from a series of pictures she is enabled 
to trace with much minuteness the prominent 
facts in a biography—or rather, we should say, 
the legends which have been affixed to the saint 
in question, and for which he has been sanc- 
tified. 

It will be apparent from this outline of the | 
plan that there is great variety as well as much 
of instruction and curiosity in Mrs. J Amreson’s 
work, and that it is one which every tourist 
in Italy, going there to look info its art, and 
not merely to stare at it, should not fail to carry 
with him, for it will give a zest to many a pic- 
ture gallery not afforded by the artistic merits 
of the pictures as works of art. Every tourist 
knows how wearying it is to walk round walls 
hung with an endless series of saints and | 
martyrs, until the sight of a sinner becomes a 
positive relief. Now much of this lack of 
interest in subjects that have little intrinsic | 
attractions to Protestant eyes, apart from the | 
merits of the painter, would be supplied by | 
the perusal upon the spot of Mrs. JAmreson’s | 
book, for he would be led by it to find in frames, | 
otherwise passed over with a sneer, a history | 
that will convey to him more positive infor- | 


demands the enlistment of the feelings ; we | 


| die?” asked the saint. “No,” 


history—a legend—in every one of those ca- 
daverous faces, and the visitor will linger with 
pleasure, and part with regret, from galleries 
on which before he had turned his back, with 
the satisfactory sense of having done his duty 
in seeing them, but with a consciousness that 
they had yielded him neither pleasure nor profit. 

But it is time now to present to our readers 
some of Mrs, JaAmreson’s own sayings. They 
will probably be weary of our sayings about 
her. We are conscious, indeed, that extracts 
from a new book are a more satisfactory exhi- 
bition of it than comments, because they enable 
the reader to form his own judgment, and that, 
moreover, is the proper province of a literary 
journal. Without more ado, then, we proceed 
to the fulfilment of our duty. 

Here is a beautiful incident, and not im- 
probably a true one. 

A LEGEND OF THE MASSIMI FAMILY. 

St. Philip Neri was the spiritual director of the 
Massimi family ; it is in his honour that the Pallazzo 
Massimi is dressed up in festal guise every 16th of 
March, as those who have been at Rome at that period 


| will well remember. The annals of the family relate that 


the son and heir of Prince Fabrizio Massimi died of 


| a fever at the age of fourteen, and that St. Philip coming 


into the room amid the lamentations of the father, 
mother, and sisters, laid his hand upon the brow of the 
youth, and called him by his name, on which he revived, 
opened his eyes, and sat up. “ Art thou unwilling to 
sighed the youth. 
“ Art thou resigned to yield thy soul to God?” “I am.” 
“Then go,” said Philip. “Va, che sit benedetto, e prega 
Dio per noi!” The boy sank back on his pillow with 
a heavenly smile on his face, and expired. 

This incident, so touchinf as a well authenticated 
fact, so needlessly exalted into a miracle, is the subject 
of a very beautiful picture by Pomerancia, painted by 
order of Prince Fabrizio, and placed in the ehurch of 
Vallicella. The family portraits in this picture are 
from life ; the head of the saint bending over Paolo ; 
the beautiful expression in the face of the dying youth ; 
the surprise of the father ; the devout thankfulness of 
the pious mother ; the two sisters, who kneel with 
clasped hands and parted lips, watching the scene,— 
are rendered with much dramatic power. 

When I was at Rome in 1846, Pius IX. performed a 
service in the family chapel of the Massimi in memory 
of this incident. The prince received all visitors in 
state ; and the halls and corridors of this once mag- 
nificent but now dilapidated palace were thronged with 
people of all classes: some who came there in honour 
of the saint ; others as a mark of respect to the 
family ; others, like myself, merely as spectators of a 
strange and animated scene—a sort of religious “at 
home.” 

It was worth remarking and considering, that at the 
very time when St. Charles Borromeo, San Filippo, and 
their companions and disciples, were setting an example 
of Christian charity at Rome, the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew was enacted in France by those who professed 
the same faith ; and the same Pope who encouraged 
St. Charles in his spiritual reforms, and assisted St. 
Philip Neri in his works of charity and in his efforts 
for the moral regeneration of Italy, struck the medal 
in honour of the massacre of the Huguenots! Such 
are the moral and religious inconsistencies which make 
the devils sneer, and the angels weep. 

How well Mrs. JAmMreson can condense a 
biography will appear from the following 
history of 

ST. BENEDICT. 

St. Benedict was born of a noble family in the little 
town of Norcia, in the duchy of Spoleto, about the 
year 480. He was sent to Rome to study literature and 
science, and made so much progress as to give great 
hopes that he was destined to rise to distinction as a 
pleader ; but while yet a boy, he appears to have been 
deeply disgusted by the profligate manners of the youths 


a subject is entered upon with some partialities, | mation than he could find by grubbing in | who Were his fellow students ; and the evil example 
} i >| I> 5) 


it will be dealt with tamely. Art and its | 
belongings is not a theme to be handled with 


library for a week ; and forthwith those walls, 
before so dreary and dull, will be invested with 


logical precision and the aid of pure reason ; it | a living interest ; there will be a meaning—a | opinions of St. Jerome and St. Augustine with regard 


around him, instead of acting as an allurement, threw 
him into the opposite extreme. At this period the 
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to the efficacy of solitude and penance were still prevalent | enemy of mankind could not long endure a state of 
throughout the West ; young Benedict’s horror of the | things so inimical to his power: he instigated a certain 
vicious lives of those around him, together with the | priest, whose name was Florentius, and who was enraged 
influence of that religious enthusiasm which was the by seeing his disciples and followers attracted by the 
spirit of the age, drove him into a hermitage at the | superior virtue and humility of St. Benedict, to endea- 
boyish age of fifteen. vour to blacken his reputation, and even to attempt his 

On leaving Rome, he was followed by his nurse, who | life by means of a poisoned loaf; and this not availing, 
had brought him up from infancy, and loved him with | Florentius introduced into one of the monasteries seven 
extreme tenderness. This good woman—doubtful, per- young women, in order to corrupt the chastity of his 
haps, whether her young charge was out of his wits or | monks. Benedict, whom we have always seen much 
inspired—waited on his steps, tended him with a mother’s | more inclined to fly from evil than to resist it, departed 
care, begged for him, and prepared the small portion of | from Subiaco; but scarcely had he left the place, when 
food which she should prevail upon him to take. But | his disciple Maurus sent a messenger to tell him that 
while thus sustained and comforted, Benedict did not | his enemy Florentius had been crushed by the fall of a 
believe his penance entire or affective ; he secretly fled | gallery of his house. Benedict, far from rejoicing, wept 
from his nurse, and concealed himself among the rocks | for the fate of his adversary, and imposed a severe 
of Subiaco, a wilderness about forty miles from Rome. | penance on Maurus for an expression of triumph at the 
He met there a hermit, whose name was Romano, to | judgment that had overtaken their enemy. 
whom he confided his pious aspirations ; and then took | Paganism was not yet so completely banished from 
refuge in a cavern (il sagro Speco), where he lived for | Italy but that there existed in some of the solitary places 
three years unknown to his family and to the world, and | temples and priests and worshippers of the false gods, 
supplied with food by the hermit: this food consisted | It happened (and the case is not without parallel in our 
merely of bread and water, which Romano abstracted | own times) that while the Bishops of Rome were occu- 
from his own scanty fare. pied in extending the power of the Church, and preach- 

In this solitary life, Benedict underwent many temp- | ing Christianity in far distant nations, a nest of idolaters 
tations ; and he relates that on one occasion, the re- | existed within a few miles of the capital of Christen- 
collection of a beautiful woman whom he had seen at | dom. In a consecrated grove near the summit of Monte 
Rome took such possession of his imagination as almost | Cassino, stood a temple of Apollo, where the god, or as 
to overpower his virtue, so that he was on the point of | he was then regarded, the demon, was still worshipped 
rushing from his solitude to seck that face and form | with unholy rites. 
which haunted his morbid fancy and disturbed his senedict had heard of this abomination: he repaired, 
dreams. He felt, however, or he believed, for such was | therefore to the neighbourhood of Moute Cassino; he 
the persuasion of the time, that this assault upon his | preached the kingdom of Christ to these deluded people; 
constancy could only come from the enemy of mankind. | converted them by his eloquence and his miracles, and 
In a crisis of these distracted desires, he rushed from | at length persuaded them to break the statue, throw 
his cave and flung himself into a thicket of briars and | down the altar, and burn up their consecrated grove. 
nettles, in which he rolled himself until the blood flowed. | And on the spot he built two chapels, in honour of two 
Thereupon the fiends left him, and he was never again | saints whom he regarded as models, the one of the con- 
assailed by tke same temptation. They show in the | templative, the other of the active religious life—St. 
garden of the monastery at Subiaco the rose-bushes | John the Baptist and St. Martin of Tours. 
which have been propagated from the very briars conse- 
crated by this poetical legend. 

The fame of the young saint now extended through 
all the country around: the shepherds and the poor There is a story of St. Bavon which I do not remem- 
villagers brought their sick to his cavern to be healed ; | ber to have seen represented, and which would be a 
others begged his prayers ; they contended with each | beautiful subject for a picture. It is related that St. 
other who should supply the humble portion of food} Bavon, one day after his conversion, beheld coming 
which he required ; and a neighbouring society of her- | towards him a man who had formerly been his slave, 
mits sent to request that he would place himself at their | and whom he had, for some remissness in his service, 
head. He, knowing something of the morals and manners | beaten rigorously and sold to another master. And 
of this community, refused at first; and only yielded | at the sight of him who had been his bondman, the 
upon great persuasion, and in the hope that he might | man of God was seized with an agony of grief and 
be able to reform the abuses which had been introduced | remorse, and fell down at his feet and said, “ Behold, I 
into this monastery. But when there, the strictness of | am he who sold thee, bound in leathern thongs, to a 
his life filled these perverted men with envy and alarm; | new master: but, O, my brother! I beseech thee 
and one of them attempted to poison him ina cup of | remember not my sin against thee, and grant me this 
wine. Benedict, on the cup being presented to him, prayer! Bind me now hand and foot; beat me with 
blessed it as usual, making the sign of the cross; the | stripes; shave my head, and cast me into prison: make 
cup instantly fell from the hands of the traitor, was | me suffer all I inflicted on thee, and then perchance the 
broken, and its contents spilt on the ground. (This is | Lord will have mercy and forget my great sin that I 
a scene often represented in the Benedictine convents.) | have committed against Him and against thee!” And 
He thereupon rose up; and telling the monks that they | the bondman, hearing these words, was astonished, and 
must provide themselves with another superior, left | he refused to lay hands on the man of God, his former 
them and returned to his solitary cave at Subiaco; where, | master; but St. Bavon insisted the more, and at last, 
to use the strong expressions of St. Gregory, he dwelt | after much entreaty and many arguments, he yielded; 
with himself,—me ining thereby, that he did not allow | and he took the man of God and bound him, and 
his spirit to go beyond the bounds that he had assigned | shaved his head, and cast him into the public prison, 
to it, keeping it always in presence of his conscience | where he remained for a certain time, deploring day and 
and his God. night the crime he had committed against his human 

But now Subiaco could no longer be styled a desert; | and Christian brother. 
for it was crowded with the huts and the cells of those In this legend, as M. Guizot well observes, the exag- 
whom the fame of his sanctity, his virtues, and his | geration of the details is of no importance; even the 
miracles had gathered around him. At length, in order | truth of the recital asa mere matter of fact is of little 
to introduce some kind of discipline and order into this consequence. The importance of the moral lies in this; 
community, he directed them to construct twelve monas- | that the story was penned in the seventh century; that 
teries, in each of which he placed twelve disciples with | it was related to the men of the seventh century, to 
a superior over them. Many had come from Rome and | those who had incessantly before their eyes the evils, the 
from other cities; and amongst others came two Roman | iniquities, the sufferings of slavery; it was a protest in 
Senators, Ancius and Tertullus, men of high rank, | the name of the religion of Christ against such a state 
bringing to him their sons, Maurus and Placidus, with | of things, and probably assisted in the great work of 
an earnest request that he would educate them in the | the abolition of slavery, begun by Pope Gregory the 
way of salvation. Maurus was at this time a boy of | Great, in 604. ‘ 


about eleven or twelve years old, a Jaci chi T y i i i i 
J d, and Placidus a child The following is, we believe, quite a new 


not more than five. Benedict took them under his ; i 
peculiar care, and his community continued for several seteetaienaiaaneusiaiinns dunia ines 


years to increase in number and celebrity, in brotherly THOMAS A BECKET. 
charity, and in holiness of life. But of course the Considering the extraordinary veneration once paid to 


Very curious is this 


LEGEND OF ST. BAVON. 











St. Thomas a Becket throughout all Christendom, but 
more especially in England, it seems strange that we 
may now seek through the length and breadth of our 
land, and find not a single memorial left of him. 

The Church which he had defended canonized him, 
and held up his name to worship: within two years 
after his death, his relics were laid in a rich shrine, the 
scene of his martyrdom became a place of pilgrimage to 
all nations, and the marble pavement of Canterbury 
Cathedral may be seen at this day worn by the knees 
of his worshippers. But the power which he had defied, 
the kingly power, wncanonized him, desecrated his 
shrine, burned his relics, and flung his ashes into the 
Thames. By an act in council of Henry VIII. it was 
solemnly decreed “ that Thomas & Becket was no saint, 
but a rebel and a traitor; that he should no longer be 
called or esteemed a saint; that all images and pictures 
of him should be destroyed, all festivals held in his 
honour should be abolished, and his name and remem- 
brance erased from all documents, under pain of royal 
indignation and imprisonment during his Grace’s plea- 
sure.” This decree was so effective in England, that 
the effigies of this once beloved and popular saint 
vanished at once from every house and oratory. I have 
never met, nor could ever hear of, any representation of 
St. Thomas & Becket remaining in our ecclesiastical 
edifices; and I have seen missals and breviaries, in 
which his portrait had been more or less carefully 
smeared over and obliterated. 


. ° , 

We love the maxim “ Audi alteram partem, 

and it is our endeavour always to observe it in 
practice. This is Mrs, JAmrEson’s 


DEFENCE OF MONACISM,. 


To understand and to sympathize with the importance 
attached to almsgiving, and the prominence given to 
this particular aspect of charity in the old pictures, we 
must recall a social condition very different from our 
own; a period when there were no poor laws; when the 
laws for the protection of the lower classes were imper- 
fect, and perpetually violated; when for the wretched 
there was absolutely no resource but in private benefi- 
cence. In those days a man began his religious voca- 
tion by a literal and practical application of the text in 
scripture—* Sell all thou hast, and distribute to the 
poor.” The laws against debtors were then very severe; 
and the proximity of the Moors on one side and the 
Turks on the other rendered slavery a familiar thing. 
In all the maritime and commercial cities of Italy and 
Spain, brotherhoods existed for the manumission of 
slaves and debtors. Charitable confraternities per- 
formed then, and in Italy perform now, many duties 
left to our police, or which we think we fulfil in paying 
our poor rates. These duties of charity shine in the 
monastic pictures, and were conspicuous on the walls of 
churches, I am persuaded to good purpose. Among the 
most interesting of the canonized saints whose stories I 
have related in reference to art, are the founders of the 
charitable brotherhoods; and among the most beautiful 
and celebrated pictures were those painted for these 
communities; for instance, for the Misericordia in Italy, 
the various Scuole at Venice, the Merced and the Caritad 
in Spain, and for the numerous hospitals for the sick, 
the houseless travellers, the poor, and the penitent 
women (donne convertite.) All these institutions were 
adorned with pictures, and in the oratories and chapels 
appended to them the altar-piece generally set forth 
some beneficent saint—St. Roch, or St. Charles Borro- 
meo, the patrons of the plague-stricken; or St. Cosmo 
and St. Damian, the saintly apothecaries; or St. Leonard, 
the protector of captives and debtors; or that friend of 
the wretched, St. Juan de Dios, or the benign St. Eli- 
zabeth; either standing before us as objects of devout 
reverence, or kneeling at the feet of the Madonna and 
her son, and commending to the Divine mercy “all such 
as are any ways afflicted in mind, body, or estate.” 


In conclusion, we take a portion of the 
memoir of 
ST. FRANCIS, 


Among the legends of St. Francis, some of the most 
interesting are those which place him in relation with 
the lower animals. He looked upon all beings as exist- 
ing by, and through God; and as having a portion of 
that divine principle by which he himself existed. He 
was accustomed to call all living things his brothers 
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and sisters. In the enthusiasm of his charity he inter- 
preted literally the text, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” He appears to 


have thought that all sentient beings had a share in the | 


divine mission of Christ; and since a part of that 
divine mission was to enlarge the sphere of our human 
sympathies, till they embrace all our fellow-creatures, 
it should seem that the more the tender spirit of Chris- 
tianity is understood and diffused, the more will the 
lower creation be elevated through our cwn more ele- 
vated intelligence and refined sympathies, Dr. Arnold 
says, in a striking passage of one of his letters, that 
“ the destinies of the brute creation appeared to him a 
mystery which he could not approach without awe.’ 
St. Francis, in his gentle and tender enthusiasm, solved 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that mystery—at least to himself—by admitting ani- | 


I shall 


mals within the pale of Christian sympathy. 


give a few of these legends here, as the best commentary | 


on the subjects above described. It is recorded that 


when he walked in the fields the sheep and the lambs | 
thronged around him, hares and rabbits nestled in his | 


bosom; but of all living creatures he seems to have 


loved especially birds of every kind, as being the most | 


unearthly in their nature; and among birds he loved 
best the dove. “ One day he met, in his road, a young 
man on his way to Siena to sell some doves, which he 
had caught in a snare; and Francis said to him, “ Oh, 
good young man! these are the birds to whom the 
Scripture compares those who are pure and faithful 
before God: do not kill them, I beseech thee, but give 
them rather to me;” and when they were given to him, 
he put thei in his bosom and carried them to his con- 
vent at Ravacciano, where he made for them nests, and 
fed them every day, until they became so tame as to 
eat from his hand: and the young man had also his 
recompense; for he became a friar, and lived a holy life 
from that day forth.”—St. Francis had also a great 
tenderness for larks, and often pointed out to his disci- 
ples the lark mounting to “ heaven's gate,” and singing 
praises to the Creator, as a proper emblem of Christian 
aspiration, “A lark brought her brood of nestlings to 
his cell, to be fed from his hand: he saw that the 
strongest of these nestlings tyrannized over the others, 


pecking at them and taking more than his due share of | 


the food; whereupon the good saint rebuked the creature, 
saying, ‘ Thou unjust and insatiable! thou shalt die 
miserably, and the greediest animals shall refuse to eat 
thy flesh.’ And so it happened, for the creature drowned 
itself through its impetuosity in drinking, and when it 
was thrown to the cats they would not touch it.” —“ On 
his return from Syria, in passing through the Venetian 
Lagune, vast numbers of birds were singing, and he 
said to his companion, ‘ Our sisters, the birds, are prais- 
ing their Creator; let us sing with them’—and he 
began the sacred service, But the warbling of the 
birds interrupted them, therefore Saint Francis said to 
them, ‘Be silent till we also have praised God, and 
they ceased their song, and did not resume it till he had 
given them permission.”—“ On another occasion, preach- 
ing at Alviano, he could not make himself heard for 
the chirping of the swallows, which were at that time 
building their nests: pausing, therefore, in his sermon, 
he said, ‘ My sisters, you have talked enough; it is 
time that I should have my turn. Be silent, and listen 
to the word of God!’ and they were silent immediately.” 
—On another occasion, as he was sitting with his disci- 
ple Leo, he felt himself penetrated with joy and conso- 
lation by the song of the nightingale, and he desired his 
friend Leo to raise his voice and sing the praises of God 
in company with the bird. But Leo excused himself by 
reason of his bad voice; upon which Francis himself 
began to sing, and when he stopped, the nightingale 
took up the strain, and thus they sang alternately, until 
the night was far advanced, and Francis was obliged to 
stov, for his voice failed. Then he confessed that the 
little bird had vanquished him; he called it to him, 
thanked it for its song, and gave it the remainder of his 
bread; and having bestowed his blessing upon it, the 
creature flew away.” 

Here we have a version of the anti jue legend of the 
Thessalian Shepherd and the Nightingale: but there 
the nightingale is vanquished and dies; here the lesson 
of humility is given to the man. Mark the distinction 
between the classic and the Christian sentiment! 

“A grasshopper was wont to sit and sing on a fig- 
tree near the cell of the man of God, and oftentimes by 
her singing she excited him also to sing the praises of 


| 


| gave it to him. 





the Creator; and one day he called her to him, and she 
flew upon his hand, and Francis said to her, ‘ Sing, my 
sister, and praise the Lord thy Creator’ So she began 
her song immediately, nor ceased till at the father’s 
command she flew back to her own place; and she 
remained eight days there, coming and singing at his 
behest. At length the man of God said to his disci- 
ples, ‘ Let us dismiss our sister! enough, that she has 
cheered us with her song, and excited us to the praise 
of God these eight days.’ So, being permitted, she 
immediately flew away, and was seen no more.” 

When he found worms or insects in his road, he was 
careful not to tread upon them; “ he stepped aside, and 
bid the reptile live.” He would even remove them from 
the pathway, lest they should be crushed by others. 

One day, in passing through a meadow, he saluted 
the flocks which were grazing there, and he perceived a 
poor little lamb which was feeding all alone in the 
midst of a flock of goats; he was moved with pity, 
and he said, “ Thus did our mild Saviour stand alone 
in the midst of the Jews and the He 
would have bought this sheep, but he had nothing in 
the world but his tunic: however, a charitable man 
passing by, and seeing his grief, bought the lamb and 
When he was at Rome, in 1222, he 
had with him a pet lamb, which accompanied him every- 
where; and in pictures of St. Francis a lamb is fre- 
quently introduced, which may either signify his meek- 
ness and purity of mind, or it may represent this very 
lamb, “ which lay in his bosom, and was to him as a 
daughter.” 


Pharisees.” 


Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, 
including an Account of British Connexion 
with the Temple of Jagannath: to which are 
added Lighter Literary Recreations of a 
Critic Abroad. By Wii1tam F. B. Lav- 
rie, Lieut. Madras Artillery, Author of 
“The French in India,” &c. London and 
Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. 


Tuts volume is composed principally of re- 
prints of articles originally published in the 
Calcutta Review, and, as the title-page leads 
us to expect, consists chiefly of a historical dis- 
quisition on the province of Orissa, and the 
gigantic and horrible superstition of which it 
has long been the head-quarters, in the usual 
“quarterly” guise of a review of certain works 
bearing on the subject. Previously how- 
ever, to its being given to the world in its 
present shape, the article has been revised and 
enlarged : 


Through the enlightened liberality of Lord Dal- 
housie’s government, the whole of the official documents 
and correspondence concerning Jaganniith have been 
allowed us for the present occasion. We had likewise 
the good fortune to hear of an intelligent Hindu, by 
name Br.j Kishou Ghose, who had for a considerable 
time been collecting and condensing materials for ‘A 
History of Puri,” &c. These materials are now before 
us in the shape of a work, or rather pamphlet, which, 
considering the limited means of establishment, does 
the Orissan Mission Press considerable credit, and thie 
appearance of which is an event of some importance in 
the annals of Indian literature. Here is the round 
unvarnished truth, told by a native, himself not a 
Christian, regarding a vast mass of corruption, near 
which he has resided for four-and-twenty years; and the 
work of this “ tell-tale” Hindu will, we feel confident, 
if it meets with the circulation it deserves, do more 
good than the most powerful invectives against the 
immoralities and impurities attendant upon idolatry. 
The heresies of Jaganndth, we now fully believe to be 
sincerely exposed to view by this extraordinary autho- 
rity, who, regardless of the dissentient voice of his 
Hindu brethren, has lifted the veil, drawn up the cur- 
tain, and represented a drama of evil spirits, and caleu- 
lated to a fraction the iniquity and misery pertaining to 
the worship of the delusive “Lord of the World.” 
Thankful, then, ought we to be to the author for India’s 
sake, that he has given us good reason to exclaim, in | 
the emphatic language of the Tempest— 

——— ‘ Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here!” 





We shall have occasion to notice a considerable portion 
of this new work as we proceed with our article; which, 
as the reader doubtless expects, will savour rather more 
of narrative than of criticism. Orissa may be com- 
pared to a huge caldron, which has been boiling for 
many hundreds of years, into which ignorance, stupidity, 
and bigotry, ingredients, 
that it is difficult to say when the contents will become 
purified and good. Its early history is, perhaps, more 
wrapped in obscurity than that of any other province. 
Ignorance, oppression, and superstition, garnished with 
the deceitful trappings of romance, either by or through 
the means of self-interested potentates, have for many 
ages, gilded the misery which has been endured by its 
poor deluded inhabitants. Filth and every abomination 
of the earth have been converted by the heathen poets 
into sacred streams, and fragrant flowers, and fruits of 
exquisite flavour. Idolatry has sanctioned those descrip- 
tions as well suited to her purpose. And yonder!— 
leaning against the threshhold of the small temple over 
which he presid s—behold the bigoted Brahman, with 
a countenance seeming to glory as it were in his fallen 
state. If you ask him concerning any of the beautiful 
and wonderful remains of the former greatness of his 
country, he knows nothing about them, save what con- 
sists in a few words, like the reply to the question 
respecting ruins in the Antiqguary—‘ They were made 
by the monks lang syne.” 


have cast so many poisonou 








Orissa contains little of interest to the 
general reader—consisting as it does of a col- 
lection of dry details, and a collation of facts 
and dates, where accuracy rather than interest 
seems sought after. It will be found useful as 
a book of reference in all that concerns the 
history and topography, manners and customs, 
of the regions of which it treats, and will prove 
a valuable addition to the library of the stu- 
dent of Indian antiquities, and of the cere- 
monies of that creed of destruction and 
degradation which has so long tyrannised over 
the souls and bodies of the worshippers of 
Brauma, Visunv, and Siva. But its descrip- 
tions and explanations partake too much of the 
style of an encyclopedia or dictionary to be 
attractive save to the archeologist, historian, 
statesman, or perhaps missionary : they possess 
no interest on their own account, and the style 
in which they are written is, for the most part, 
dry and unpicturesque. Witness the follow- 
ing description of the most conspicuous classes 
in the tour of Puri: 


Let us now say a few words concerning the Purharris, 
Purehas, and Pundahs, classes which play most con- 
spicuous parts in the town of Piri. The Purharris are 
a set of people who reside within the “holy land” of 
the temple at Purshuttom. They are the servants of 
the god Jagannath; and their duty consists in guarding 
the seven inner doors of the Pagoda. They are said to 
attend there during the day, and to watch over the 
temple during the night. They conduct the pilgrims 
through it and present them to Jagannath, from which 
last act they derive their appellation—Prutti harri. 
In 1813, we read of them defraying the expense atten- 
ding the puritication of the temple. They were governed 
by four Sirdars, one of whom was their gomashta; and 
under this personage were many inferior gomashtas who 
travelled all over India in search of pilgrims. The 
Purharris derived their emolument principally from that 
portion of the tax which was bestowed on the servants 
of the temple by Government, in conformity to ancient 
practice. In 1838, their number exceeded four hundred. 
For their miserable and cruel treatment of the natives, 
and mode of enticing them to leave their quiet homes 
and undertake a wretched pilgrimage, we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Pegg’s “Cry,” and the “ History of 
Piri.” The pilgrim-hunting system, it would appear, 
is still in a degree flourishing; and in the latter pro- 
duction, the picture of the Purharri, as he is at present, 
is not too severely true. The Purehas were the head 
priests of the temple. Previous to 1840, they saw 
that the worship was conducted “in an orderly and 
proper manner,” under the control of the Rajah of 
Khurdal. They superintended the collection and dis- 
bursement of the revenues of Jagannith, and received 
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the government allowance. They determined “all ques- 
tions arising from the perquisites occasioned by the ex- 
penditure of the sums.” Jn short, they were a band of 
Neekars—of whom the present superintendent now 
forms the sole representative-——who undertook the 
management of finance in troublous times, without 
much of the skill or any of the honesty of the great 
Frenchman. ‘The Pundahs are servants of Jagannath, 
and their duty is principally in the Pagoda. Formerly, 
they also did the same duties as the Purharris, during 
the collection of the tax; that is, they took money 
when they could get any. Fortunately, “ the vile Pun- 
dahs of Piri!” is a phrase in the mouth of nearly every 
respectable native in Orissa; so the vice, it would 
appear is beginning to work out its own extinction. 


The rest of the work is composed of reprints 
of reviews of miscellaneous works—all, how- 
ever, bearing more or less on Oriental topics. 
They are well written, and appear to be just 
enough—but we cannot perceive that they 
contain sufficient permanent interest to have 
entitled them to a re-publication in their pre- 
sentiform. Mr. Lavurte’s arguments in favour 
of the abolition of British connexion with the 
Shrine of Jagannath, appear to us almost 
conclusive, and well deserve the candid con- 
sideration of all who take an interest in the 
welfare of their fellow subjects in India, 








The Morals of War; or Ultra-Peace Principles 
proved to be Unchristian and Unphilosophical. By 
A Curistian. London: Simpkin & Co. 


Ir has been well said that if it was the interest of 
any considerable number of persons to maintain that 
two and two made five, there would be found abundance 
of arguments and of writers to maintain the assertion. 
So we find in all history that there is nothing so 
wicked and immoral that it will not find defenders. 
Our own generation may remember how slavery was 
supported, and how every abuse in the state was boldly 
declared to be not an abuse but a positive virtue. 

It is not, therefore, so surprising as at first it would 
appear, to find a person deliberately asserting that war 
is right, and that the principle of peace is unchristian. 
It might have been supposed by an unbiassed mind, 
that if there was one thing more obnoxious than 
another to christianity—more emphatically denounced 
by the Saviour, and more opposed to the entire spirit 
of his teachings, it is war. We may look upon it as 
a cruel necessity, unavoidable in the present state of 
the world, but it does seem monstrous to assert that it 
is positively moral and religious, and peace positively 
unchristian. Yet here is a gentleman, not mad, who 
puts forth such a proposition, and maintains it with 
no small ability, although his fallacies are transparent 
enough to an unbiassed reader. 

Indeed, of all the incidents of our time, there is none 
more disgraceful and incomprehensible than the ridicule 
attempted to be thrown on peace principles. With the 
exception of the author of this pamphlet, nobody who 
is a Christian can deny that they are right: the only 
objection to them, then, can be that they are too good 
to be practically carried out—that is to say—that 
Christianity is incapable of being practised. Grant 
that it is so—is that a reason for not preaching it? 
Do we ridicule the proclaiming of charity from the 
pulpit because we know that all men will not be 
charitable, or laugh at the denunciation of theft and 
lying because we are satisfied that thieves and liars 
will never be rooted out of the land? Wherefore, then, 
Jangh at the teaching of the Christian doctrine of peace 
more than at the teaching of the other doctrines of 
Christ ? 


An Inquiry into the Legislation, Control, and Improve- 
ment of the Salmon and Sea-Fisheries of Ireland. 
By Hersert Francis Hore. Dublin: Hodges & 
Smith, 1850. 

A COMPLETE review of the early law and practice on 

a subject of no small interest and importance to our 

brethren on the other side of the Channel. The author 

opens with an historical sketch of the Irish fisheries, 
and of the progress of legislation affecting them: he 


then points out the defects of the existing law, and 
proposes amendments. 

All this is of local interest. But there is something 
in this volume of general interest. We learn that the 
lakes and rivers in Ireland offer fine sport to the 
angler. The lakes of the Shannon abound in large 
trout: “a basket of eight or nine fish, averaging three 
pounds weight, is not an unusual result of a day’s 
fishing.” Killarney is well stocked with salmon. “Fly- 
fishing may be found in the highest perfection in other 
parts of Ireland which are less frequented.” It is 
stated that Mr. Serjt. ALLEN did good service to Ireland 
by his little book on the Sports of the West, “so many 
anglers were attracted to visit these places in conse- 
quence, that in the Waterville Lake, in the Ivera moun- 
tains, two inns have been built for their accommodation, 
and the place has been since much frequented.” 

To those whom the subject interests, this volume will 
be very acceptable. 





Remarks on the Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral ; 
with an Essay towards a History of the Fabric. By 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., Author of “ A History 
of Architecture.” London: Pickering. 

AttTHovuGu local in its subject, this volume is of general 
interest. The author modestly states that he was 
unwilling to give to it the ambitious name of an “ Archi- 
tectural History;” yet such it is, in fact, for he has 
traced the succession of styles in the successive parts 
of the building to which his essay is devoted, so that in 
the very contemplation of the fabric itself, its history is 
developed. The work is enriched with clever engraved 
views of the Church and portions of it; and to the 
architect, the amateur, and the ecclesiastic, the volume 
will be most acceptable. Of course it will be treasured 
by every inhabitant of the neighbourhood of the sacred 
pile to which it is devoted. 





The New Stamp Act, with Copious Notes, a Compara- 
tive Table of the Old and New Stamps, and Copious 
Index. By Witt1AmM Huaues, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of ‘The Practice of Sales,” &c. 
London: Crockford. 1850. 

THE important alterations in the Stamp Duties’ and the 

modes of levying them, effected during the last session 

of Parliament, are of interest not merely to the Lawyer, 

but to every member of the community, and there is not a 

country house, nor indeed a household, in which a copy of 

the newact should not be kept for reference when occasion 
arises. By far the most complete edition of it that has 
appeared is this by Mr. HuaHeEs, which gives the Stamp 

Daties in alphabetical order, and assists the inquirer 

with many useful practical notes, and a copious index. 

We confidently recommend all our readers to procure it. 





London. Part I. H. G. Clarke and Co. 1850. 
A very succinct and matter-of-fact description of 
London, its public buildings, its streets, and its statistics. 
It is published at a low price, and will be useful to the 
visitors whom we expect to receive in 1851. ‘The 
dauby illustrations should be omitted in future numbers. 








The Book of Papier-Mache and Japanning. (The 
Lady’s Library.) Darton and Co. 1850. 





A tucrip account of the whole of the processes gone 
| through in the manufacture and japanning of papier- 
| mache. The authoress visited a large manufactory at 
| Birmingham and saw what she describes. Though 
| ladies will hardly be inclined to adopt the profession, 
| even in cases of emergency, all will find matter to edify 
them in this description. 





The Book of Prints and Flowers in Wax Work, 
(Lady’s Library.) Darton and Co. 1850. 

Our fair readers will thank us for calling their atten- 

tion to this cheap but skilful little hand-book. The 

authoress is evidently an adept at the art which, in 

these pages, she professes to explain. 





LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
SOCIETY. 





| Tue duty of making some provision for a 
| family is too well understood to need enforce- 





ment: every married man ought to lay by 
some portion of his income, however small it 
may be,for this purpose. But life is uncertain, 
and death may snatch him from them before 
he has accumulated a suflicient fund to save 
them from penury. 

Against this chance of death, the system of 
Life Assurance affords a complete security. 
Let it come when it will, the husband and 
father is found prepared : the cup is less bitter 
if he knows that he has assured to them a pro- 
vision which shall at least save them from the 
workhouse when his protecting hand can no 
longer help them. 

But this sense of security—this protection 
under any possible brevity of life—is not the 
only advantage of assuring his life. It compels 
him to save. Having to make his annual pay- 
ment of premium, he prepares for it, and re- 
gulates his expenditure accordingly. Had he 
to put it aside in his desk, or into a bank, in 
order to accumulate it for his family, he would 
have been tempted by every momentary need 
or desire not to lay it aside, but to use it for 
his temporary purposes. By assuring his life, 
he secures himself also against his own weak- 
ness. He has put it out of his power to rob 
himself and his family. He has made them 
safe at all events. He counts his annual pre- 
miums as he does his rent, or any other pay- 
ment that must be made, and regulates all his 
spendings accordingly. ‘Thus, in most cases, 
it becomes a pure gain. 

But only a small fraction of the community 
have yet availed themselves of this great ad- 
vantage, or, rather, we should say, have per- 
formed this puty of assuring their lives. If 
any reader of this has not yet done so, we hope 
he will think of it, and lose no time in the per- 
formance of a matter of so much moment to 
the helpless beings who are, or may be depen- 
dant upon him. 

And we hope, also, that having resolved to 
perform the neglected duty, he will do so in 
Tur Law Propsrtry Assurance anp Trust 
Society, because it will give him some great 
advantages which he cannot procure in any 
other office. 

First, he will share all the profits of the office. 
Now these must be so great, from the nature 
and variety of its business, and the large and 
influential connexion it enjoys, that the pro- 
fits will, in the course of an average life, more 
than equal the amount for which he ensures, 
and thus insuring, say for 500/., his family will 
receive 1,000/.: or, if he prefers to have the 
advantage himself, he might have the profits 
applied to the diminution of the premiums, so 
that in a few years he will cease to pay any- 
thing, and every two or three years his pay- 
ment will be reduced, 

Secondly, should circumstances occur to 
render it no longer necessary or desirable to 
continue his policy, he may surrender it, and 
receive back from the Society a considerable 
portion of the money paid. This is not done 
by other Societies except at a ruinous sacrifice 
to the holder of the policy, and this new fea- 
ture of THe Law Property AssuRANCE 
Society should give it the preference with all 
prudent men. 

Then, if you are called upon to give a se- 
curity to employers, by a guarantee, you can 
send to this Society, and they will give the 
guarantee for you, and also secure you an 
income in your old age, or a provision for your 
family, or both, so that, in truth, you obtain 
your guarantee for nothing. 

And, if you have property held for a term 
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of years, or on life, which will be lost to you 
on the expiration of the term, or the death of 
the life, the Society will return to you the 
value of the property when it passes from you, 
on payment of a small annual premium—a 
buon the value of which cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

Tables, with rates of premiums, and forms 
of proposal, will be sent to any person addres- 
sing a note to the Secretary, at the Office, 30, 
Essex-strand, Strand, or they may be had, and 
an Assurance effected, on application to either 
of the following Agents : 


Arundel—Mr. Robert French. 
Battle—Mr. Robert Young. 
Birkenhead—Mr. James Gill. 
Bolton—Messrs. Watkins. 

H Messrs. Richardson and Marsland. 
Braintree—Mr. M. Lane. 
Bradford—(Y orkshire)—Mr. E. A. Barret. 
Bridgwater—Mr. Vaughan Prance. 
Bristol—Mr. W. H. Bush. 
Christchurch—Mr. James Druitt. 
Dorchester—Messrs. Coombs and Son. 
Dovor—Messrs. Pain and Fielding. 
East Dereham— Mr. N, Girling. 
Folkstone and Hythe—Messrs. Brockman and Watts. 
Greenwich—Mr. M. Taylor, Circus. 
Halsted—Mr. G. J. Shepherd. 
Hastings—Mr. Charles Payne. 
Hull—Mr. C. J. Todd. 
Littlehampton—Mr. Robert French. 
Manchester—Mr. C. Gamon. 
Northampton—Mr. George Cooke. 
Ringwood—Mr. N, T. Johns, 
Rugeley—Mr. James Gardener. 
Salisbury— Mr. E. C. P. Kelsey. 
Sherborne—Mr, B. Chandler. 
Town Malling.—Mr. N. Colborne. 
Tring—Mr. G. L. Faithfull. 
Yeovil—Messrs. Slade and Vining. 








MUSIC. 


The Church Musician; or Library of Church Music. 
Nos. 1 to 5. Hughes. 

A PERIODICAL devoted to collecting Church Music, 
and all that relates to it. For this purpose one portion 
contains chants, anthems, services, &c., and another 
portion, historical and critical essays. It is very cheap, 
and must be very acceptable to all who love the fine old 
music of the Church of England. 








The Church Hymn Book, or the Church Tune Book. 
Part. 2. Rivington. 
Tus is another gathering of our large and valuable 
stores of church music. No less than nineteen hymns are 
contained in this part, thirteen of which are hymns for 
Whitsuntide, and six for the Holy Trinity. It is neatly 
printed, and of convenient size and shape. 


The Church Anthem Book, and English Antiphoral. 
London: D’Almaine & Co. No, 144. 
A TuIrD collection of sacred music, of larger size and 
more pretension. It is intended to bring together a set 
of anthems for the days and seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year for use in churches. The composers are not 
named, but they are fine and impressive compositions. 





NEW MUSIC. 
Rosalie: a romance, by IaNau G1Bson. 
D’Almaine & Co. 

The Waves. Words by R. K. Purtr, music by J. F. 

DuGGan. Houlston and Stoneman. 
2OSALIE is an instrumental piece of much spirit. The 
Waves is a song whose fault is its too great monotony. 
But there is genius in it. The idea is good. 
Tue American Review for March publishes an 
article on the writings of Pox, from the pen 

J T rT’ . 

of G. W. Pack. The secret of the peculiar 


effects of Poe’s unique Tales is fully unfolded. 
From the portion on the musical, as developed 
in the Poems, we take this philosophical pas- 
Sage — 

MERE MUSIC. 

The natural expression of intense or elevated feeling 
is music. Hence, in all poetry which has this charac- 
teristic (and all poetry has it in greater or less degree) 
language is used with a power independent of its mean- 
ing to the understanding. The musical expression 
strives to predominate; and it is so ardent that it can 
even colour with its fiery glow the cold an dunmelodious 
sounds of articulate speech; under its influence the 
syllables of words fall into rhythmic forms, and the 
mere confined range of the vowel sounds and the 
ordinary inflections of sentences, become a chant. 

In Shakspeare, the understanding was so alert that 
it rarely yields to the feeling, without evidence of a 
mighty conflict; generally the result is rather a thought- 
exciting struggle than a triumphant victory. Perhaps 
there is no instance in his blank verse, where the 
musical expression so entirely overpowers the other, 
that words have a sense entirely independent of their 
meaning. But then how beautifully both effects are 
sometimes blended :— 

“¢The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.’ 

Or, 

“« * let the brow o’erwhe!lm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock, 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean.’ 

Or, perhaps the finest instance is from the chorus 

before King Henry’s speech: 

*** Suppose that you have seen 
The well appointed King at Hampton Pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Pheebus fanning. 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ship boys climbing ; 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confused: behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge. O do but think, 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city ON THE INCONSTANT BILLOWS DANCING |’ 

It is only in his ballads, however, where he abandons 
himself more entirely to the emotion, that the musical 
element so predominates as to render its effect the pri- 
mary one. Perhaps the dirge in Clymbeline— 

‘* «Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,’ &c. 
the serenade in the same play; 
‘“** Hark ! hark the lark at heaven’s gate sings,’ 
and the ballad in Love’s Labor Lost,’ 
***When daises pied and violets blue,’ 
are the readiest examples. 

3ut even here, though the primary effect of the 
words is a musical one, that is, one arising from their 
sound, in that we read them and feel their expression, 
while our idea of their meaning is indistinct; yet when 
we come to examine them, we find that they have more 
than an indistinct meaning—a perfectly plain one—so 
plain that we wonder it does not strike us at first 
(though familiar as they are, it never does.) 

But in Milton, and sometimes in others, we have ex- 
amples where not only the primary, but the sole effect 
of the words is musical, the meaning being indistinct. 
He had a meaning, but we enjoy the effect, so far as it 
is purely poetic, without understanding what is said, 
and entirely through the sound of the words. Thus 
his mere catalogues of names, of which we understand 
nothing definite, affect us poetically. For example, the 
passage in Lycidas:— 

‘** Or whether thou to our moist vows denyed, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount, 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ;’ 

How few have felt the sense of grandeur, vastness, 
and antiquity here expressed, understand “ the fable of 
Bellerus,” or, have a place for Namancos and “ Bayona’s 
hold,” in their geography? And again: 

* As when far off at sea a fleet deseryed, 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds, 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchant bring 
Their spicy drugs.” 











We have a distinct recollection what a thrill of 
pleasure it gave to learn long ago at school, where these 
islands really were. Before that, it had been sufficient 
for their poetie effect to know that they were islands; 
now, of course, we enjoy, in addition to the poetry, the 
pride of knowledge. But passages in illustration of 
the musical effect are in Milton without number. In- 
deed, the whole poem, it is possible to conceive, might 
be enjoyed by that order of minds which have only 
elevated feelings, without clear ideas. 

When the gryphon pursues the Arimaspian, few 
stop to inquire what a gryphon is, who is an Arimas- 
pian, and what pursuit is alluded to; so far as the idea 
is concerned, it might as well read for “ gryphon,” 
tomson, aud for “ Arimaspian,” Poliopkian. 

* And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric’s shore, 
When Charlemain, with all his peerage, fell 
By Fontarabia.” 


So not only in these sublime cadences, but in the 
common expressions of the whole poem, the musical so 
overpowers the logical, that it is possible to feel and 
relish the qualities of the poetry, with only an indistinct 
notion of the meaning. Thus, in the comparison of the 
swarm of locusts “ warping on the wind,” the worfd has 
so lost its old significance that the meaning is not plain, 
yet the sound and rhythm of the lines do all but create. 
So in descriptions of architecture, “ golden architrave,” 
and 


Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven. 


few boys, of the many who (it is to be hoped), early 
learn to love Milton, are so well up in their architecture 
as to know the meaning of these technical words—the 
sole effect to them is through an indistinct idea of the 
meaning, just enough to hold the mind interested, joined 
with a rich flow of language whose words and cadences 
had their birth in the musical element—that very heaven 
of the fancy, the region of pure RAPTURE, which lies 
above the plane of things, and which music alone can 
reach. 

We might multiply instances out of the poets, from 
Chaucer and Spenser, who abound in them, down to the 
best of our own time and country. Marvell, perchance, 
caught the lyrie power from him whom he called friend; 
Collins was a sweet singer; Gray called the Eolian lyre 
to awake, and under his hand it did awake. Nearer 
us we have Campbell, Wordsworth, and one of the 
greatest natural masters of musical effect, if Scotchmen 
tell us truly, Burns; the power of his broad Scotch can- 
not be properly estimated by any but his countrymen; 
but there is one little change of a word in “Tam 
O'Shanter” which shows the genius: 

Or, like the rainhow’s lovely form 
EVANISHING amid the storm. 


Who could have taught him to use that almost obso- 
lete word with such power? For it really sets the 
whole line quivering like a flash of lightning. 

Coleridge's Kubla Khan is the first instance, that we 
are aware of, in which an attempt is made by an 
assumed, yet not unnatural, indistinctness of meaning, 
to portray a phase of feeling too subtle and evanescent 
to be touched with definities. About his time, the same 
thing was done by Beethoven in music; among his 
trifles, “ bagatelles,” as they are rightly named, for the 
piano, are some which begin sanely and run off into 
actual wildness; in his last symphony, and in some of 
his posthumous works, he is thought to have ventured 
too far unintentionally. In painting, too, the notion of 
aiming at only a single effect has arisen, and is a 
favourite one with a numerous class of artists. And in 
literature, we have, at last, Poe, who writes poems that 
Move us deeply, but in which the meaning is only 
hinted at, and even that sometimes so obscurely that it 
is impossible to find out an unbroken connexion; but 
there is always an evident design, and an extremely 
artistic construction. And to counterbalance him, we 
have, as before observed, writers, and their name is 
legion, whose minds appear to have lost the power of 
sequent thought, whose writing is bald, unjointed, 
without form, and void. 

Between all such as these and Poe, there was, neces- 
sarily, a wide gulf. Poe's mind, though it would have 
to do with only the fragilest ideas, and though ever 
grasping and never comprehensive, yet worked beauti- 
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fully within its range, while it remained unbroken. 
When he chose, there is no writer who ever had a more 
perfect command of his native style, or could pursue a 
flight of subtle thoughts more closely and rapidly. ‘The 
of his description never wearies. His taste, 
also, was like the tunica, conjunctiva of the eye, sensi- 
tive to the least motes; we never know, in the “ Gold 
Bug,” whether the scarabeus is a supernatural insect, 
or only a mechanical contrivance; we never know who 
sent the Raven from “ the Night’s Plutonian Shore!” it 
would have been less mysterious in either case if we 
had been told. In some of his later things we see 
where his physical strength was failing him, and his 
mental power getting enfeebled through “too much 


minuteness 


conceiving ;” 
less deg 
have been overwrought. But even in these things—even 
Eureka—to read is like wandering through the ruins 
of a fair city that has been pillaged by barbarians; 
there are sacred things wantonly mutilated, beautiful 
images broken and scattered, and yet still enough left 
to show the original structure. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue Gloucester musical festival, which ended on the 
13th ult., went off extremely well. Sontag and Sims 
Reeves contributed much to its success, and there were 
several debutanté who formed no mean attraction. The 
poeness reached the sum of 864/, 6s. 6d., exceeding 
vy 1007. all previous festivals at Gloucester. The 
programme was studded with gems.——Mr. Mitchell 
is about to retire from the management of the French 


plays, and the St. James’s Theatre is accordingly to | 


let. The active management of Her Majesty’s Theatre 

ls likely to fall into the hands of Mr. Mitchell. 
—— The enthusiasm of Jenny Lind’s reception in 
America far transcends that of the leave-taking at 
Liverpool. The dawn of the Sunday on which she 
arrived broke as ‘‘ overcast”’ as that celebrated in the 
opening of Addison’s Cato. The reporter of the Tribune, 
however proceeded to the quarantine at Staten Island. 
What he witnessed there we shall allow him to tell for 
himself :—Towards one o’clock two guns were heard 
in the direction of Sandy Hook, and immediately after 
the signal flag of a steamer was run up at the telegraph 
station below Clifton. Ina few minutes the Atlantic 
hove in sight, her giant bulk looming through the 
light mist which still lay on the outer bay. There was 
no Swedish flag at the quarantine, but Dr. Doane 
a ordered the German Republican tricolor to 
ye run up the staff, as its nearest of kin, and conse- 
quently a compliment to the distinguished songstress. 
On passing the Narrows the Atlantic fired a second 
salute, and stopping her paddles, came slowly on with 
the tide. Through the courtesy of Dr. Doane, we took 
a seat in his boat, and were carried out over the fresh, 
dancing swell, as fast as four pairs of stout arms could 
urge us, The immense steamer rose above us like a 
mountain, as we run under her quarter, and it was 
something of an undertaking to climb the rope hand- 
ladder to her deck. The passengers were all above, 
grouped about the bulwarks.”’ The Grand Opera at 
Paris opened forthe winter season with La Favorite, 
In this Mdlle. Alboni has taken the part of the heroine 
with doubtful success.-—Madame Ugalde-Bauce has 
re-appeared at the Opéra Comique, after an absence 
in the south of France for the benefit of her voice. — 
Madame Saint Aubin, who for twenty-seven years was 
the delight of the public of the Opéra Comique, and 
who left the stage upwards of forty years ago, has just 
died, aged eighty-six years.—She played when only 
nine years of age as the Fairy Ninedfe in the Opera 
Acaou of Favart, in the presence of Louis Quinze. 
When a woman grown she seems to have been one 
of the most perfect among those ladies who, not pre- 
cisely great actresses still less accomplished vocalists, 
by the mixed charm of acting and singing have lent 
such a grace to the comic opera of France,—and who 
still as a class so largely contribute to maintain the form 
of that fascinating entertainment. 

More of Lind from America. ‘‘ Our gravest citizens 
rush to her apartments to pay their respects.”” Mr. 
Barnum has modified his contract—‘She is [now] 
engaged for two years, and is to sing both in the United 
States and Europe. He has agreed to pay her 1000 
dollars per night for every concert, and give her besides 
half of the profits nightly beyond that sum. It is ex- 
pected that her concerts in this city alone [New York] 
will produce on an average 12,000 dollars per night less 
expenses, and that these receipts may be expected for 
twenty or thirty nights in succession.”,——Madame 
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THE CRITIC. 


Tadolini and De Bassini are to form part of the com- | 
pany at the Italian Opera in Vienna in the spring. 
Mdile. Ida Bertrand, the contralto, and Messrs. Bordas, 
Bellini, and a basso named Casanova, have been en- 
gaged by the Italian impresario Merelli, to appear in 
New York next spring——Rossini is at present in 
Florence Mdlle. Cruvelli has made her first appear- 
ance at the Carlo Felice, in Genoa, with great success. 
Atthe conclusion of her rondo in the first act the 
enthusiasm was such that she was recalled four times 
consecutively. ‘* Mdlle. Cruvelli,” says the Pirata, 
‘has all the requisites to satisfy the most difficult of 
audiences—a magnificent voice—and unexceptionable 
method — a beauteous person — and animation and 
power.” Malle. Pozzi and Messrs. Monari and Li- 
veranni were deservedly applauded in the other parts. 

—Ernani has been given at Arona, in Lombardy, 
with great success. Madame Castagnola, whom the 
Italian papers designate as ‘‘a prima donna of great 
reputation,’ was, it appears, an excellent Elvira, 
Messrs. Castellan, a tenor, and Lovati, a basso, were 
also much applauded. ——The Omnibus, Neapolitan 
musical paper, states that the Teatro Novo is now filled 
every night by the admirers of Madame Evrard, who 
nightly creates a furore in the new opera of Don 
Checco,——Madame Marray has been engaged at the 
Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, from the first of | 
October to the month of March next year; for the 
Spring season she is engaged at the Italian Opera, 
Vienna. This lady has been scarcely one year on the 
stage.——The personnel of the New Theatre Royal 
of Madrid has been definitively organized. Alboni is 
engaged for three months, at 1007. per representation. 
Frezzolini is to have 12,000 dollars for six months. 
Barroilhet has been engaged for the season at 61,000f. ; 
La Cerito and Saint Leon are to head the ballet. They 
receive 70,000f. for two months’ performance. 

The estimate of expenses and receipts for the new 
theatre at Madrid has been made out, and as the salaries 
of first-rate artists, particularly in operas and ballets, 
are exorbitant, and as, on the other hand, the house is | 
rather small, a somewhat mortifying result has been 
found—namely, that the daily expenses being 37,000 | 
reals (370/,), and the receipts, even with a crowded 
house, not more than 35,000 (350/.), a daily deficit of 
2,000 reals (207.) will have to be provided for. The 
speculation is, therefore, not of the most profitable kind. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the 
demand upon Mademoiselle Racnet’s exertions when 
we state that she has been forced to appear at Berlin on 
the off nights of her engagement at Hamburgh, and 
that within a short period she has given twenty-two 
representations, divided between Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Madeburgh, Dresden, and Leipsic. She appeared in 
Hanover on the 10th, at Bremen on the 11th, and 
was to be at Vienna on the 18th of September. 

















ART JOURNAL. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


A MONUMENT is about to be erected at Leeds to the 
memory of the late Mr. Baines, who formerly repre- 
sented that borough in Parliament. He was the father 
of the Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws. Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to confer the honour of knight- 
hood upon Mr. Edwin Landseer.——A movement is in 
progress for the erection of an Institute of the Tine 
Arts in Glasgow, where the want of a suitable building 
for the exhibition of paintings and sculpture, and the 
encouragement of the fine arts generally, has long been 
felt. ——The annual French Exhibition of the Works of 
Modern Artists will open at the Palais National on the 
15th of December. Paintings, &c., will be received at 
the palace between the hours of ten and four, from the 
Ist to the 15th of November, at six o’clock of which 
latter day the doors will be closed against any further 
reception.——An Act of Parliament was passed on the 
14th of August to erect on the Earthen Mound at Edin- 
burgh a National Gallery for the promotion of the fine 
arts. It was intended to erect other buildings on the 
mound. By the act it is provided that the plans of the 
gallery shall be approved of by the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, and when it is completed it is to vest in 
the commissioners and trustees of the place, subject to 
the approbation of the Treasury. ——M. Wilheim Hahn, 
a Hungarian, late of Coburg, who studied at Munich, 
and who was a pupil of Cornelius, has arrived in this 
country. Hahn lithographed all the members of Par- 
liament at Vienna and at Kremsier. One of his best 
pictures is now in the Palace of Prince Coburg, This 
painting, representing the battle of Waitsen, fought by 
Hungarians against the Austrians, contains two hundred 
figures, one hundred of which are the size of life. 








M. Hahn, who is remarkable for great rapidity of } 


execution and fidelity of drawing, intends to exercise 
his profession chiefly in portrait-painting.——The 
workmen engaged in pulling down Shadhem Church, 
Sussex, prior to the erection of a new one, have dis- 
covered some beautiful frescocs,—which are now laid 
open, The subjects are admirably executed, and occupy 
the entire north wall of the nave of the church. One 
of them represents the Virgin Mary, with Christ by 
her side, his hands and feet pierced, and supplicants 
imploring the Virgin to intercede for them. Another, 
St. Christopher carrying Christ over the River Jordan, 
The figure of St, Christopher is very large, reaching 
almost from the base to the top of the wall, and the 
colouring of his dress and shield are in good_preserva- 
tion. Another is supposed to be the Dey of Judgment. 
——-It is believed that the present number of persons 
directly engaged as dagucrreotypists in the United 
States is ten thousand, to which may be added at least 
five thousand who obtain their living from indirect con- 
nexion with the art, by the manufacture of plates, cascs, 
chemicals, and apparatus—or that the aggregate sup- 
ported in the Union by this means cannot be far short 
of fifteen thousand persons. According to the New 
York Tribune, Myr. Brady, of that city, is about to 
establish a new and important improvement—viz., the 
process of taking pictures on ivory, by the aid of the 
daguerreotype art. 





DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS NOW OPEN IN LONDON. 

Princess’s TuHeaTRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 5s. ; second circle, 4s.; pit, 3s.; gallery, Is. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: first circle, 5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gal- 
lery, ls. 

Otyuric THEATRE.— Drama; every night, at seven. Prices : 
boxes, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, 1s. 

Srranp THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 
boxes, 2s.; pit Is.; gallery, 6d. 

SapLeR’s WELLS THEATRE.— Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 2s.; pit, 1s.; gallery, 6d. 

Surrey THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. Prices: 
first circle, 4s.; second circle, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, Is. 











CoLossruM.—Panoramas and varieties; day and night. 
Price : 2s. 
PanoraMA, Leicester Square.—Day, 10, to dusk. Price: 


ls. each. 

Diorama, Regent’s Park.—Day, 10, to dusk. 
place, 1s.; second place, 6d. 

PoLyrecunic Instrrution.,—Science, &¢c.; day and night. 
Price, ls. 

PANORAMA OF THE NILE.—Day, 10, to dusk. 
place, ls.; second place, 6d. 


Prices: first 


Prices: first 


The Dramatic World is still dull, but there are signs 
of returning animation. The event of the time is the 
opening of the Princess’s Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Coaries KEAN, and, as it is 
understood, with promise of Royal patronage. ‘The 
Adelphi Company is still at the Haymarket; Mr. 
Farren has taken the conduct of the Olympic, and 
another Company has possession of the Strand. 

Her Maszsty’s THreatre.—THE GRANpD Na- 
TIONAL ConceRTS.—The entire theatre is now under- 
going the various changes necessary for the opening of 
these musical réunions. Thecircles of boxes are being 
arranged as stalls, and the pit and the stage are being 
formed into one extensive area. The hangings will be 
of geranium-coloured satin trimmed with gold lace. 
Upwardsof 150 workmenare busily employed. F’EL1c1EN 
Davin is engaged to write a new dramatic symphony, 
which he will conduct in person; and arrangements 
have been entered into with Herr MArscuner and 
the renowned Spour for new works. The concerts will 
commence on October the 15th. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





BRIDGE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE.— 
The Academy of Sciences has at present under con- 
sideration a plan of a most extraordinary character, 
being neither more nor less than a suspension-bridge 
between France and England. M. Ferdinand Lemaitre 
proposes to establish an aérostatie bridge between 
Calais and Dover. For this purpose he would construct 
strong abutments, to which the platform would be 
attached. Atadistance of 100 yards from the coast, 
and at distances of every 100 yards across the Channel, 
he would sink four barges heavily laden, to which 
would be fixed a double iron chain of peculiar con- 
struction. A formidable apparatus of balloons of an 
elliptical form, and firmly secured, would support in 
the air the extremity of these chains, which would be 
strongly fastened to the abutments on the shore by 
other chains. Each section of 100 yards would cost 
about 300,000f., which would make 84 millions for the 
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whole distance across. These chains, supported in the 
air at stated distances, would become the point of 
support of this fairy bridge, on which the inventor pro- 
noses to establish an atmospheric railway. This pro- 
ject has been developed at great length by the inventor. 

Messrs. Lee and Robinson, of Wapping, have 
atented a process of making and baking bread and 
cman by steam. “The Morning Post describes the 
method as seen in operation. ‘he flour is placed ina 


oe 


hopper, in its descent through which it comes in con- | 


tact with carbonated water, which immediately converts 
it into dough, in which form it issues from a cone 
below, and is cut off into portions of a given size: 
when, being received by an attendant boy, it is passed 


through other machines as it may be required for bread | 


or biscuits, into which form it is almost instantaneously 
converted. The batch of bread or biscuits is then 


y 4] 


placed in an oven heated by the same steam-machine by 


which the whole of the machinery is worked, and 
within a few minutes is ready for table—we have our- 





selves seen excellent biseuits made and baked within | 


ten or twelve minutes.”’ It is said that this improve- 
ment, if generally adopted, would greatly reduce the 
cost of bread-making, and get rid of baneful nieht- 
work, as “‘ setting sponge”’ would ne longer be ne- 
cessary. If, however, the carbonated water is objected 
to, barm ean still be employed. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Ir is announced on something like authority, that 
Currer Bell has a new tale ina forward state of pre- 
paration. She is also preparing for publication, her 
two sister’s tales, to which are to be added, other papers 
by them, and short autobiographies. ‘The rage for 
**new editions” has somewhat abated. Mr. Bentley 
announces a new edition of Prescott’s Critical 
and Ilistorical Essays, and this is the only re- 
vival worthy of notice. Mr. Eliot Warburton 
is at present engaged in collecting materials for 
a “History of the Poor,” from the earliest period 
to the present time, and his work may be ex- 
pected to appear in the ensuing spring.———The 
a4 and admired Méry, the Marscillaise poet, 
1as begun the publication of a romance, entitled ‘* La 
Juive au Vatican,” in which he intends to show the 
horrid sufferings of the Jews in the Ghetto at Rome, 
and, if possible, procure the abolition of that abominable 
institution.——The Morning Chronicle has announced 
an intention, with a view of diffusing in the most com- 
plete form possible the details relative to the progress 
of the Great Exhibition for 1851, from time to time to 
publish in French and German all interesting informa- 
tion on that important subject.——-Professor Webster, 
recently executed for murder, travelled, it is said, a 
few years ago through this country as a lecturer upon 
chemistry. The Archeological Institute propose to 
form a museum of ancient arts and manufactures, to be 
exhibited contemporaneously with the great modern 
Exhibition next year. The value of the property 
bequeathed for scientific purposes to the town of 
Southampton, by the late Mr. Hartley, amounts to up- 
wards of 90,0007. -—The Bristol Mirror mentions an 
electric phenomenon, which was seen on Thursday night, 
near Kingswood, The night was perfectly dark, not a 
star being visible, and all at once a ball of electric fire, 
apparently as large as the circumference of a hat, and as 
bright as the electric light, fell’ from the heavens. It 
occupied several seconds in the descent, being only 
visible to the eye as it passed between two masses of 
clouds on the south-eastern horizon. ——Mr. Layard’s 


discoveries at Koyunjik, are extremely interesting 











He found, as has been stated, a Chamber which is com- 
pletely filled with Terra Cotta Tablets, the inscriptions 
on which, we now learn, are stamped in, so that though 
Major Rawlinson thinks it very probable these tablets 
may be records of the Empire, it is still not unlikely 
that many of them may in fact be duplicates of, or a 
collection of manifestoes for issuing to the people or 
their immediate rulers; in short, a sort of Assyrian 
Official Printing Office. fi the Pyramid at Nimroud, 
also, a Unique Statute has been discovered. It is from 
four to five feet in height—in gypswm—elaborately 
carved and very perfect. ‘Ihere is also a high relief of 
the king, very beautifully executed, standing in an arch 
cight feet high, and covered with minute inscriptions. 
——Some Belgian savants were engaged recently 
in making meteorological observations on the heights 
of Belleville. Having raised to a certain height 
some kites furnis} with pointed needles, they 
drew from the clouds, although the weather was per- 
fectly serene at the time, flashes of electricity similar 
to those of lightning in a storm. Suddenly one of 
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the gentlemen, says the Patrie, was struck by a flash, 
and thrown to the ground in a state of insensibility. 
He had, it appeared, neglected to hold by the glass 
handle, which served as a non-conductor, and the fluid, 
decending by the cord, struck him. He was soon after 
restored to animation, but his right arm remains pa- 
ralyzed, and there is a doubt whether he will ever 
recover the perfect use of it.——A stone which, it is 
said, was employed as a seat in the coronation of nine 
Anglo-Saxon Kings at Kingston, has been removed 
from the North side of the old church to an open 
space near the Savings-Bank, opposite the High-street. 
It is placed on a pedestal, surrounded by iron railings. 
It was inaugurated on Thursday, by the Mayor, Cor- 
poration, Freemasons, and townsfolk; a déjeuncr 
aquatic sports, singing by school-children, and fireworks 
on the river, giving éclat to the ceremony.——A new 
turn has been given to the old Shaksperian discussions 
by a writer in the last number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, who proposes the question, ‘* Who wrote 
Shakspeare’s Henry VIII.?”’ Differences of style, and 
the known composite character of some of the historical 
plays, are the elements of these doubts. The argument 
from style may be easily perverted. The writer trans- 
fers Wolsey’s Farewell scene from Shakspeare to 


| Fletcher, as joint author in the play.——Near the 





town of Williamsburg, in Johnson county, Indiana, is 

what might he called a subterranean lake. A gentle- 

man there, in digging a well at about the depth of 

thirty feet, after passing through five or six feet of 

bluish earth, thought the earth sounded hollow as the 

mattock was driven into it. A small stick was forced 

downward six or eight inches, and on its withdrawal a | 
stream of water gushed forth five or six feet in height. 
The man was immediately drawn out, and scarcely had 
he reached the surface when the bottom of the well 
burst upward, and a volume of water rushed out | 
with great force. The water has a disagrecable odour, | 
and is unfit for any purpose. Several pieces of rotten | 
wood were thrown out. A letter in the North 
Carolina Star, dated Mount Airy, Surrey county, in 
that State, alluding to the late story about the Siamese 
twins, says :—‘* They were at my office on the 20th 
July well and hearty, and as full of life as I ever saw | 
them—speaking of the prospect of their crop, also of 
their wives and children. Of the latter they have nine 
of as hearty children as the State can produce in one 
family.’””,——The Cincinnati Gazette gives an account 
of the thigh-bone of a human being having been found 
containing six times the number of cubic inches that | 
the thigh-bone of a man in these degenerate days ean | 
furnish! Also a human collar-bone and other relies to | 
match. Physicians say that the person to whom they | 
belonged must have been thirteen feet high.—-The 

grave-digger in St. Peter’s churchyard at Carmarthen 

recently dug up the spinal column of a human body, all 

the bones of whieh had been strung together by a fibre 

of the root of a horse-chestnut running through the 

cavity formed by the decay of the spinal marrow. 











ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


FROM THE THIRD CANTO OF DANTE’S INFERNO, 
TRANSLATED BY J. CAYLEY. 
[Dante, guided by Virgil, has arrived at the entrance of ITell.} 
“Through me you pass into the city of woe, 
Through me you pass eternal woes to prove, 
Through me among the blasted race you go. 
?Twas Justice did my most high Maker move, 
And I have been the work of Power Divine, 
Of Supreme Wisdom and of primal Love. 
No creature has an elder date than mine, 
Unless eternal: and I have no end 
O you that enter me, all hopes resign.” 
These words I saw in darksome colour penned 
Above a gate: and, “ Master mine,” JT said, 
“Their sense is harsh for me to apprehend.” 
He, like a man alert, thus answered : 
** Here all suspicion must be left behind ; 
All cowardice henceforward must be dead. 
We have arrived the place where thou wilt find, 

As I have told thee, that tormented band | 
That have the intellectual good res’ gned.” i 
And then he placed his hand within my hand, i 

Ani gave me heart with his assuréd mien, ' 
And set me thus within the seeret land. 

There sighs, laments, and sh s of woe between, 
Rang through the air that feels no starry force, 
At which I wept ere I'd a moment been. 
Tonues diverse, strains of horrible discourse, 
ous words, and accents of despite, 
And clashing hands, and voices loud and hoarse, 4 
A tumult made which cireles through the night } 

Of that untemporal and clouded air, 

Like sands that breathe of whirlwind sets on flight. 
And I, whose head was girt with horror there, 

Said: ‘* Master mine, what may this turmoil be ? 
What race is this so vanquished with despair ?” 
And he replied: “ This form of misery 

Involves the wretched souls who did pursue 
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a few 


mere. 


No life-deserving praise, nor infamy. 

Commingled are they with the caitiff crew 
Of angels who nor openly rebclied, 

Nor stood for God, and kept but self in view: 

Whom, not to grow less fair, the Heavens expelled, 
And hell receives not in its bottom low, 

Lest by the bad some triumph might be held,” 

* Master,” I said, “ what is that heavy woe 


That makes them to lament with such loud breath?’ 


And he replied: ‘Thou shalt in few words know. 
These are unvisited by hope of death ; 
And each accounts his darkling life so base 
That every lot beside he envieth. 
Of their renown the world admits no trace : 
Mercy and Justice them alike misprize : 
Of such we talk not. Look on them, and pass.’ 
And, as I gazed, a banner met mine eyes, 
1a rapidity moved along 








That, circling, wit! 

That all repose apperreth to despise : 

And in its rear there came a troop so long 
Of people that I could not have believed 

Death ever had disfcatured such a throng. 


m the first that cl 


arly I perceived 
kn g las that man’s shade 
> cowardice the great refuse achieved. 
Incontinent I knew and sure was made 
That I had by the caitiff sect arrived 
Whom both God and his enemies upbreid. 
These miserable w ts, who never lived, 
Were naked all, and persecuted sore 
By wesps and by larg ts that herein thrived. 
These bathed in blood their fac 1 
Which then, with tears commingled, at their feet 
Was gathered up by loathly worms gocd store. 
And, when I gave my giance a broader beat, 
On a great river's marge I found a force 
Of ghosts, and said: ** Now, Master, I entreat 
To learn what these are; by what fatal course 
They look so eager to be ferried over,— 
As I discern, although this light be hoarse.” 
And he replied : ** All this thou shalt discover 
As soon as we have brought our steps to rest 
On Acherontine banks, where sorrows hover.” 
Then I, with eyelids bashful and depressed, 
Through fear my speech was counter to his will, 
From speech abstaining, to the river pressed. 
And lo! within a barque approaching still, 
An old man, white with antiquated hide, 
Who shouted: “* Woe befall you, spirits ill! 
By you shall Heaven be nevermore descried : 
“L come to lead you to the further shore, 
Eternal dark, that frost and fire divide. 
And thou, quick soul, which hither hast come o’er, 
Dispart thyself from these, that are the dead.” 
But, when he saw me stirring nathemore, 
** By other tracks, by other gates,” he said, 
«Approach the marge—not here ; and by a baryue 
Of lighter build thy body shall be sped.” 

Then spoke my guide : ‘*O Charon, leave thy cark : 
This thing is willed in such a place that till 
Is one with can: now speak not from the mark. 

And hereupon his woolly cheeks will still 
This pilot on the livid swamp enshipped, 
Whose eyeball many a ring of flame did fill. 
Sut all the spirits there, forlorn and stripped, 
Their colour drop, and teeth with teeth engage, 
When by the savage sounds their ear is nipped ; 
Blaspheming God, their proper parentage, 
The race of man, the time, and place, and seed, 
Of their conception, and their natal stage. 
Then all together on their track proceed 
In loud bewailings to this margin evil 
For every man who fears not God decreed. 
There, with his eyes of flame, Charon, the devil, 
Assembles them, with beck instead of call; 
And aye at each one who lags his oar is level. 
And, even as the leaves in Autumn fall, 
One close upon another, till the spray 
Views on the ground her weeds divested all, 
Thus Adam’s evil race no other way 
From of the margin one by one ’gan bound, 
Through becks, as birds the whistle which obey. 
Then on they wend athwart the wave embrowncd : 
And, ere the first to yonder bank are sped, 
Another muster is on this side found. 
“© son,” the courteous master to me said, 
The souls that in the wrath of God expire 
Assemble hither, from all countries led, 
And eagerly to pass the stream require ; 
For God’s high justice spurs them to proceed, 
Through which the fear is changed into desire. 
To pass this way no ‘spirit of health’ can need: 
If Charon of thy coming then complain, 
Thou may’st discern the import of his rede.” 
When this was ended, all the darksome plain 
Trembled so violently that, frum t 
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Memory ensteepeth me in sweat again 
The land of tears gave ¢ 
Of tint v 


y ut a gust, whence light 
nilion overflashed the hell, 

ry feeling in me vanquish« 

>a man whom sleep hath seizec 

















SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


psWonrTH’s GrAve.—During a recent tour of 
days to the Lakes, the most jnteresting object I 
saw was the grave of the poct Wordsworth at Gras- 
There was no need of a guide, for through the 
grassy church-yard were two beaten trgeks ; one on the 
north, the other on the south side of the church, trod-~ 
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den by the feet of numerous visitors to the poet’s grave. 
It is close to the eastern wall—a simple grave, covered 
with the grassy sod, a small dark-coloured flag placed 
at its foot, with a taller one at the head, on which is 
engraved—“ William Wordsworth.” On his right lie 
the remains of two young children, a son and daughter, 
whom he lost many years ago. A small erect slab 
bears the touching words of the Saviour—“‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”” A more elabo- 
rately-carved stone on his left points out the resting- 
lace of his accomplished and kind-hearted daughter 
Jora (Mrs. Quillinan.) There is something extremely 
affecting in this simple memorial of the departed poet. 
His friends may raise a splendid mausoleum to his me- 
mory, but his most affecting memento will be this un- 
pretending sod-covered grave, with its dark-coloured 
slab inscribed William Wordsworth. ‘A little grave,’’ 
like those of the common occupants of a church- yard— 
farmers or shepherds—how suitable for the poet who 
looked upon a man in his simple native dignity, not as 
raised above his fellows by the adventitious claims of 
wealth or rank. ‘A little, little grave, an obscure 
grave,”’ with its glassy mound for the daisy and small 
celandine to bud forth in early spring, and gratefully em- 
bellish their poet’s last resting-place. The Rotha too, 
flowing past the churchyard wall over its pebbly bed, 
will murmur a sweet music ever grateful to the poet’s 
ear, and lull his repose till the morning of the 
Resurrection ! “PP.” in the Examiner, 
Near Bowness, 4th Sept. 


SHAKSPEARE ON THE Kina.—The more it is 
tested the brighter shines out the character of Shak- 
speare. The flatteries of James and Elizabeth may now 
go packing together. The following four lines which I 
have met with in no otber edition of Shakspeare than 
Mr. Collier’s, are worth any one of his plays for their 
personal value ; they show how he could evade a com- 
pliment with the enunciation of a general truth that 
yet could be taken asa compliment by the person for 
whom it was intended :— 

‘* Crowns have their compass; length of days their date ; 

Triumphs their tomb ; felicity her fate ; 

Of naught but earth can earth make us partaker, 

But knowledge makes a king most like his Maker.”’ 
—Notes and Queries, 


Emperor SovLovaveE.—Soulouque was by birth a 
mountaineer. He belonged to the very blackest of his 
race, In stature he is beyond the middle height, with 
broad shoulders and a compact and powerful frame, 
and with all his assumed blandishment of manner, 
there is a stern and savage temper in his expression 
seen beneath it. Though fierce in temper he was ever 
cool and collected in the hour of danger, and always 
prompt and energetic in action. His features are 
rather European, and his head quite bald. He has 
some dignity at times, and somewhat of a military 
bearing. He is famed for his admirable horsemanship, 
and so conscious is he of this that he is never seen in 
public on foot. One remarkable peculiarity about him 
is that he seems to be formed without a neck, and his 
head rests as it were on his shoulders, without the 
intervention of that necessary appendage. This is 
rather a drawback to the imperial presence. But his 
sable-half,—the sharer of his dignities, is by no means 
of the same abnormal proportions. She has a neck 
which, if it does not mval the swan’s in all respects, 
sits gracefully and at full length upon rounded shoulders 
that have no slight stamp of royalty. With a bright 
and rather expressive face, marked with the character- 
istic features of her race, she has as neat and trim a 
little figure as any of her compeers in the imperial draw- 
ing-room. She is affable and condescending, and a 
little brusque in manner, which may be pardoned in a 
Haytian queen. She is a very exemplary wife after the 
Haytian fashion, and it is said, but we vouch not for 
its truth, adroitly keeps her sovereign lord in most 
admirable order.—The Two Worlds. 








smash,’ said I; and afore the words wuz out of my 
mouth, crash went the chay all to smitherins right 
through a dry wall, and slap went the driver over into 
a plantation—arms out, and great coat a flying. We 
thought for sure ’twas all over with’n; but presently 
he picked himself up uncommon tall agen, and, says he, 
' rll have this matter thoroughly investigated.’ With 
this he walked off towards the public. ‘And Bill,’ 
said coachee to I, very down like, for ’twas a bad bit of 
business, ‘Who de think that is?’ ‘Well, who be’t, 
Jem?’ says I. ‘Why, who but the powit Wadswuth.’ 
And now, gentlemen, said he, turning round, when you 
next goes to Keswick, just by the bridge, about two 
mile out, you'll see two yards of the wall down to this 


| day, and that’s where we split the powit !’"—Bentley’s 


Miscellany. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Sir R, Peeu.—Sir 
Robert proposed to have the portraits taken of some of 
the principal friends and colleagues with whom he had 
been associated in public life, and for this purpose sent 
for one of the most eminent artists of the day in that 
department. The portraits were to be ten in number ; 
and, after generally explaining his wishes, he asked 
what would be the price? ‘‘Three hundred guineas 
each,’ was the answer. ‘‘ Very well.”” He took up a 
piece of paper and wrote~‘‘ there is a cheque for 
fifteen hundred guineas in the meantime. You may 
begin with Lord Hardinge, who is soon to go out to 
India.” He handed the cheque as quietly and freely 
as if it had been merely an order for admission to the 
gallery of the House of Commons—‘ thus,” added the 
gentleman, when relating the circumstance, ‘‘at the 
very first, and -without remark or preface, giving me as 
as good an annuity of 75 guineas per annum.” 

Scuoor-LeaRNING. — Most men seem to consider 
their school-learning as if it were like a tadpole’s tail, 
meant to drop off as soon as the owner comes to full 
growth.—Diary of a Dutiful Son. 

MascuLIne CoarsEness.—If we could show to 
some objectors the delicate Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
—the minutest, most fragile, most ethereal creature the 
sun ever shone upon, with a voice like a ring-dove’s, 
we might swear in vain to her identity as the author of 
some of the strongest and bravest poetry that has ap- 
peared in our day ; so obstinate a conviction exists in 
some minds of the close connexion between mental 
power and masculine coarseness.”’ 

The American Journai of Medical Science, for 
July, contains the following:—The following table 
gives the comparative frequency of the causes of death at 
and after 60. Of 1000 persons who have attained that 
age, there die of— 

Old Age. .scccccsscccceece 285.3 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs— 

Bronchitis 7 
Asthma 
Consumption ....cccecccccees 
Pneumonia ...scecccecscveecs 
Hydrothorax ....ccccecsscecs 
Other diseases...ssesesecevees 
Diseases of the Nervous System— 
Apoplexy...cccccccccccsccces 
POPALVGIS ..ccccccoscsceocccece Ol.g 
Other diseases.....esccscceeee 

Diseases of the Digestive System ........+. 59.2 

Diseases of the Circulating System— 


62. 

35.7 

27.1 

10.4 
22.6—237.5 


Diseases of the heart.......... 5.13 
POMOIMIGE  cccisercosoccices US 
BERET 6 024codsssedsateess Oe Oc: 


DHAPEROR. 6.5.06-08decSencerecsedesetasenes 20s 
INGMOMSE. 6acdcdissisciccsesesicctescted 14 


Erysipelas. .cccccccccccccescccccsccceses bs 


Crwcr 





808.7 
OtheF Gisehses. oc cccccccosceccaccoeccede 191.0 





1000.0 


| Dr. Stedman, the able physician of the Boston Lunatic 


Hospital, makes the following statement of one of his 


ANECDOTE OF WorpswortH.—“ Why, you see | cases in his Annual Report :—‘‘A phenomenon of rather 


this wuz the way I cumed to know Wadswuth’’ (the 
Lakers thus pronounce the laureate’s name), ‘‘so as I 
shan’t forget’n agen ina hurry. When I wuz guard of 
the Whitehaven mail,” here he refreshed himself with 
a blast, “five years agone and more, as we wuz a slap- 
‘aa along, and just coming to a sharpish turn—you 
knows the carner nigh the bridge, two miles this side 
Keswick—what should we see,”’ here he put the horn 
to his mouth for another flourish, but his wife, with 
screwed-up eyes, snatched it out, ‘‘ what should we see 
but sumthin’ uncommon tall and grand, tooling alonga 
little pony chay, as cool as murder. I give you my 
word and honour, gentlemen,” said he, turning round 
to us quite impressively, ‘I never had occasion but 
this once to tune up this blessed harn as a warning, 
and hang me if I didn’t miss it, Oh, Lord, here’s a 








| singular character seems to have been the origin, at 


least the proximate cause, of insanity in one of the 
patients. Her sister states, that about two years since, 
when thirty-nine years of age, there suddenly sprang 
out upon her chin and upper lip a thick growth of 
beard ; that her spirits were much affected by the cir- 
cumstance ; that she became more and more unhappy 
and mortified by her strange appearance ; till at length 
she could not be persuaded to pursue her customary 
occupations. She was brought here labouring under 
the deepest depression and melancholy, from which she 
still suffers. Her beard continues to grow, and she is 
shaved with the regularity of our male patients. I 
have not been able to learn whether, at the time of 
this sprouting of the hair, the bodily health of this 


Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGE. 

LEBAHN—PowLeE.—On the 7th September, at St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, Mr. Falck Lebahn, of 85, Newman street, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. John Powle, of Peckham. 

DEATHS. 

Hamitton.—Lately, [Sir G. Hamilton, Plenipotentiary at 
Florence. The deceased minister had been engaged in 
diplomacy for nearly thirty years, but his last was the 
highest office he ever attained. His career commenced in 
1817, as an unpaid attache to the Embassy at the Hague. 
His next appointment did not take place till 1831, when he 
became Secretary of Legation at Brussels, from which, in 
1836, he was promoted to the corresponding office in the 
Legation at Berlin. In 1846 he was sent plenipotentiary 
to Florence, where the manner in which he discharged his 
duties, through critical circumstances, obtained for him the 
approbation of his superiors in Downing-street, 

Incram.—On the 4th September, at his lodging,:Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, the Rey. James Ingram, D.D., President of 
that Society, aged 76. 

Tuomson.—On the 17th September, from paralysis, at his 
residence, Primrose, near Clitheroe, James Thomson, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c., in his 72nd year. 








BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From September 1, to October 1, 1850. 

SoME errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
future, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Messrs. Srmms and M‘INTYRE. 
Darnley. By James. (Parlour Library.) 
From Messrs. Orr and Co. 


Chambers’s Papers for the People. Vol. IV. 


From Messrs. HALL, Virtvur, and Co. 
Thoughts for Home. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 
The Doctor’s Little Daughter. By Eliza Meteyard. 
Pen.) 


(Silver 
From Mr. H. CoLsurn, 
The Luttrells; or, the Two Marriages. By F. Williams, Esq. 
3 vols. 


From Messrs. JounsTone and Hunter. 
Orrissa and the Temple of Jagannath, &c. &c. By F. B. Laurie. 


From Messrs, SUTHERLAND and Knox. 


The Method of the Divine Government. By the Rey. James 
McCoshin. (Second Edition.) 


From Mr. W. J. CLEAVER. 
Lives of Certain Fathers of the Church. Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett. 
From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 
Affinities of Foreigners. 2 vols. 


From Mr. Ripeway. 
Ploughing by Steam. 
From Messrs. Burns and LAMBERT. 
Leibnitz’s Theology. 


From Messrs. SimpKtn and Co. 
English Grammar Simplified. By Wm. Manneville. 
Rhetorical Readings. By McDowall. 


From Mr. Bona RD. 
Test of the English Language. By Thomas Marsh. 


From Mr. Bocve. 
Original Poems for my Children. By Thomas Miller. 


From Messrs, GROOMBRIDGE. 
McCauley’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Vols. I. and II. 


From Mr. W. PicKERiN@a. 
Eidola ; or, the Course of a Soul: and other Poems. By W. 
R. Cassells. 
Freeman’s Llandaff Cathedral. 


From Mr. Joun DARLING. 
Elliott’s Sermons. 
From Messrs. Loncmaw and Co. 
Smith on Terebinthine Medicines. 


From Mr, Piper. 
Science Simplified. 
From Messrs. RivincTons. 
Church Hymn Book. Part I1[.-—Small Edition, Parts I. to V. 


From Messrs. D’'ALMAINE and Co. 
Church Anthem. Book IV. 
From Messrs. Houtston and STONEMAN. 
Piece of Music. 
From Messrs. ADDISON and Co. 
Piece of Music. 
From Mr. Hucugs. 
Church Musician, Nos. I. to V. 
From Mr. MasTers. 


Walford’s Earnest Appeal to all Christian Parents on the 
Regeneration of their Baptism. 

Regeneration ; or, Holy Baptism, its Nature and Effects 
Evidenced by Scriptures, By Rev. W. Fraser. 











patient was peculiarly affected in any way.” 
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Now ready, 

JHE COUNTY COURTS EXTEN- 
SION ACT, with Explanatory Notes and all the 
FORMS required. By EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN 
LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law, Authors of “The Law 
and Practice of the County Courts.” Price 1s, 6d. sewn; 28. 

cloth. This may be bound up with Books of Practice. 

Also, in a few days, 

SECOND EDITION of the LAW and 
PRACTICE of the COUNTY COURTS, with all the Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, Cases decided, &, By E. W. Cox 
and Morean Ltoyp, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. 

N.B. This edition will contain the New Extension Act 
and all the alterations thereby produced. Price 22s. cloth; 
24s. half-bound; 25s. bound. An Appendix, containing all 
the parishes in all the districts, with their distances from 
the Court town given ; 3s. boards; 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

Country Courts CHronicLe Office, 29, Essex-street, 

Strand. 





BENEFIT, BUILDING, AND FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES. 
Just published, 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, Terminating and 
Permanent, and of FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES. With 
all the Cases decided to this time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, 
Pleadings, and other Matters and Instructions. By JOHN 
THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 
8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; and ls. extra for 
interleaved copies, 

‘In the little book before us, Mr. Thompson has succeeded 
in fulfilling (which is not often done) the promise of the 
title-page, and has presented to the public a most complete 
work upon a most important subject.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“To the large class of persons interested in building and 
land societies, this is just the sort of book wanted. The 
complexities that were beiieved to exist in connexion with 
transactions of this nature, disappear before the explicit 
treatment of the subject by the author. To his own ju- 
dicious remarks are superadded ‘ explanatory practical state- 
ments from the writings and speeches of others.’ But the 


work bears the stamp of the highest legal authorities ; up- | 
wards of one hundred cases and decisions in matters relating | 


to such societies, and having a general bearing, will render 
the work a valuable auxiliary to shareholders, each of whom 
should possess a copy .””—G@lobe. 





Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


a) a! a 

NEW DISCOVERY — 

Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 


52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 


MAS ERS and CO. ORIGINAL 
& INVENTORS and SOLE PATENTEES of the follow- 
ing scientific and useful Inventions, beg to call the attention 
of the Nobility and Gentry to their latest discovery in the 
preparation of Soda Water, &c., &c., by their PATENT 
SODA-WATER and AERATING APPARATUS, by the aid 
of which Soda-Water, and all aerated waters, can be made 
and fully charged with Carbonic Acid Gas in a few minutes, 
and the flattest Beer or Wine can be made as brilliantly 
sparkling as Champagne in an equally short time, and the 
expense mere nothing. Price of Machine, 30s. and upwards, 
which needs only be seen to be appreciated. Adapted for 
shippers to every climate. 

Also MASTERS’ PATENT ICE SAFE, for preserving 
provisions cool in the hottest weather in summer. 

MASTERS’ FREEZING MIXTURE will produce Ice in 
one minute in the hottest climate. 

MASTERS’ PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ices, Freezing Spring Water, and Cooling Wine at 
the same time, with or without ice. The largest size is 
suitable for confectioners, and will make from 50 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice in a few minutes. 

MASTERS’ PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing Pure Ice from Spring 
Water, in five minutes, without the aid of ice. 

Rag Description of Apparatus for producing Ice artifi- 
clally. 

Also, by Royal Letters Patent, MASTERS and CO.’S 
PATENT ROTARY BUFF KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
price 27. 2s. and upwards, which will clean and polish equal 
to new, twelve knives in one minute, without noise or dust. 

Descriptive Particulars and Engravings, with upwards of 
700 Testimonials, forwarded on application to MASTERS and 
CO., 333, Oxford-street, Regent-circus, and his Depot ad- 
City.” the Polytechnic; also, at 7, Mansion House-place, 


THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 

and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

Capital £500,000. 

TRUSTEES. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 

BANKERS.— Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the 

terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
distinction which is made between Mate and FemMALe Lives 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 








ye A MALE, | A FEMALE. A MALE, | A FEMALE, 
23 Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums. 
<5 

£s. d. £s. d. Sa Gi &a « 
10 +7 eS 4 46 iat oe a 
3 ete ee a 50 $1901 sie s 
16 #1) 3] 1 810 53 411 6; 4 2 6 
20 1144 11l 6 56 5 40}; 414 0 
23 117 0} 113 8 | 60 6 6 0| 512 6 
26 20 3| 116 2]} 63 740/69 6 
#30 25 0| 119 9 66 8 40/710 8 
33 266); & 310 70 }10 0 4) 97 6 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2; 11 2 6 
40 219 9| 212 0 76 33 9 
43 35 3| 217 2} 80 15 12 10 





* ExampLe.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 





may insure 1,0002. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 
| ment of 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 
| the same sum for an annual payment of 191. 17s. 6d. 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
| diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
| Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to Mr. HENRY 
| DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 
One Shilling each, by post 1s. 6d. 

K; NJOYMENT OF LIFE. 

_4 Health, Recreation, and Rational Use of Time. 
Contents: Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings— 
Excursions about the Environs of London: the parks, lanes, 
hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night— 
Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occupation, &c. &c. 

FRAGMENTS from the MOUNTAINS. 
2 vols., 1s. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to the 
Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &c. Vol. 2. The Lakes of 
Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
the low-spirited and desponding. 

LECTURE TO YOUNG 
Father’s advice to his Son. 

Also, New Edition, 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
popular review of almost every form (cause and cure) of 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebled constitution that 
harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
| or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
| the diet and physical regulation of every-day life. 

SuERwoop, 23, Paternoster-row; Many, 39, Cornhill; 
Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; or direct from the Author, 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 


Addressed to 





MEN. A 





JEYNOLDS’S Superior and Effective 
) WATERPROOFING renders cloth of every kind im- 
pervious to the heaviest rains, allows a free passage to the 
perspiration, and is a complete preventive of injury from 
moths or other insects, and from mildew. Agents are ap- 
pointed in all parts of London and its vicinity, and in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom, for cloth or made-up 
articles of dress, to be rendered perfectly waterproof by this 
process, 


REYNOLDS'S Patent Brilliant POLISH- 
ING PASTE gives a lasting and superior polish, forming a 
species of enamel, to all bright metals, jewellery, glass, var- 
nished or French-polished woods, and patent or varnished 
leather.—Sold (wholesale only) by the proprietors, Chas. B. 
Reynolds and Co., and retail by the principal furnishing iron- 
mongers, cutlers, gun-makers, jewellers and silversmiths, 
glass manufacturers, cabinet makers, chemists and druggists, 
oil and Italian warehousemen, harness makers, and boot and 
shoe makers in the United Kingdom. 


Cuas, B. Reynoips and Co., 10, North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane. 








IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 
profession, for removing Bile, Acidities and Indigestion, re- 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and Gout: also, as an 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and fur the febrile affections 
incident to childhvod it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Murray’s 
Invention —“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This very 
useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for some 
months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic complaints, 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very great 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—“‘ Sir J. Murray’s Fluid 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to onr Materia Medica. 

Mr. Mayo.—‘It is by far the best form in which that 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, 
considers “the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to be a 


| very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation 








or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea-sickness. 

Dr. 8. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Esqrs., 
surgeons, of Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magnesia 
in solution to be an important improvement on the old 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well adapted 
to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. Evory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brigade, 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hayden, 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup the Fluid Magnesia forms the 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesia in 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations and 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in 
bottles, ls., 28. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for **Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows :—“ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 





HEALTH WHERE ’T1§ SOUGHT! 
HOoLLow AY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE, 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chapel 

Hau, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of Janwary, 1850. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 

CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 

Extract of a Leter from Mr. William Smith, of Ni 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 
To Professor HotLoway. 

Str,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, together 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my care 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

(Signed) 


Little 
1849, 
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WILLIAM SMITH. 

(frequently called EDWARD). 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. l}d., 2s. 9d., 43. Gd, 
lis., 22s., and 338. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by teking the larger sizes 
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BOOK S. 
(PHE NATIONAL CYCLOP/EDIA of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Volume XI, 


is now ready, price 5s., in Cloth, lettered.—*,* Volume XIII., to be published December 31st, 1850, will complete the 
Work. 
FALF HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS.—*,* The Seconp QuarTER, forming 
Volume IJ. with a Frontispiece, containing Portraits of M1LTon, Sennow, Pore, and DE Foe, is now ready, hand 
somely bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown. The FIRST VOLUME is constantly on sale. 


PICTORIAL HALF HOURS. 


with an Illuminated Frontispiece, being a fae 
bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


K =68 


* * The First Quarter, forming Volume L, 
simile of Rubens’ “ Wise Men’s Offering,” is published, handsomely 
On Saturday, October 12, 
SHAKSPERE.—The NATIONAL EDITION. 
‘TLEMEN OF VERONA, with Fo:ty Illustrations, price 1s. 
CYCLOPAEDIA of the INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 
Number I., price 2d. 
and Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


AIN SWORTIDS WORKS, 


Just published, Double Volume, price 1s. 6d, boards, cr 2s, cloth, 


GUY FAWKES. 


Also, recently published, each price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 
SAINT JAMES’S. 

OLD SAINT PAUL’S 
TOWER OF LON DON. 


TS PICTORIAL 


Part I., containing Taz Two Ge» 


K NIGHT'S 


Cuarvces Knieut, 90, Fleet-street; 


EDITION OF W, 


London: 


CILEAP 








CRICHTON. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 
MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
ROOKWOOD. 


CHAPMAN and HA, 


2 Vols. 
2 Vols. 
186, Strand. 


London: Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


COLBURRN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NE W REG AL BIOGR ‘AP HIES. 
I. 
In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo., with Portraits, &c., 10s. 6d. cach, bound, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 


By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN, Author of the ‘ Lives of the 


Now first published, from Private and Official Records. 
&e. 


Princesses of England,” and Editor of the “ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,” &c. 
Il. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 


LIVES OF TILE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Portraits and other Illustrations. 21s. bound. 


“This werk may claim a similarly wide audience as Miss Strickland’s ‘Memoirs of the English Queens’, and help to 
popularise historical tastes. Mrs. Green is an extremely exact, conscientious, and learned antiquarian.”—Examiner, 


HISTORIC SCEN 


ES. BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 


Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” 1 vol., elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Author, 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Illustrative of her Personal History, with an Historical Introduction and Notes. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., with Portrait, &c., 15s. bound. 


GERMANIA: ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND 


ty the BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 2 vols 8vo. 28s. bound. 


VI. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
Edited by Lieutenant-General Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India. 
“ A narrative of stirring interest, which should be in the hands of every officer in Her Majesty’s Service. 
and entertaining to the sons of Mars, but also to the civilian.” —Glove. 
Vil. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUN 


The FOREST, and The FIRESIDE. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 1 yol., 


PEOPLE. 


12s. bound. 
It is not only 


1 vol. 8yo., 


instructive ¢ 


‘TRY; 


Or, The FIELD, with Iitustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 





NEW NOVELS. 
CLAUDE. 
By MISS MOLESWORTH. 
“ An extraordinary work —a fiction of first-class merit.”— 
Weekly Chronicle. 
THE LUTTRELLS; or, THE TWO 
MARRIAGES, 
jy FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq., Author of ‘* Shaks- 
peare and his Friends,” ‘* Maids of Honour,” &¢. 3 vols. 


‘** & captivating romance, which breathlessly enchains the 
attention of the reader.”—Herald, 


THE POPULAR 
LOVE AND AMBITION, 
By the Author of Rockingham.” (Just ready.) 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS. | 

By Mrs. CATHERINE CROWE, Author of “The Night 
Side of Nature,” *‘ Lilly Dawson,” &c. vols. | 

SINGLETON FONTENOY. 
A NAVAL STORY. By JAMES HANNAY, Esq., late of 

Her Majesty's Navy. 


5 vols. 2 vols. 





NEW STAMP ACT. 
Now ready, 

ober NEW STAMP ACT, with Notes, 

Comparative Tables, &e. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “‘ The Practice of Sales,” 
and ‘* The Practice of Mortgages.” In two sizes, to bind or 
assort with any other work on Conveyancing. Price, 8vo., 
boards, 5s., cloth, 5s. 6d.; 12mo., boards, 4s., cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, severally, 7s. and 6s. 


Also, in a few days, by the same Author, 


An Alphabetical TABLE of STAMP 


DUTIES, as altered by the New Act, on a large Sheet, for 
suspe nsion in Offices, showing also the former and present 
duties, price 2s.; on pasteboard, 3 3s. ; on roller, varnished, 5s, 
A stamped copy transmitted free by post to any person 
enclosing twenty-four postage stamps to the publisher. Also, 
a Pocker Epirion of the same, for use in Courts and easy 
conveyance, price, in boards, 2s.; bound as a pocket book, 
3s. 6d.—Immediate orders are requested. 


Esq., 


Jonn Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 





THE PRACTICAL STATUTES. 
Now ready, No. II. of 
HE PRACTICAL STATUTES of 
the SESSION 1850, with Notes and copious Index, in 
12mo., giving all the New Laws relating to England, for 
practical use and convenience of carriage. Edited by 
EDWARD W. COX and WM. PATERSON, Esqrs., Barristers- 
at-Law. Price 1s. 
The whole of the Practical Statutes of the Session will be 
contained in about five Shilling numbers. 
The following are the Statutes given entire, with Notes, &c. 
in Nos. I. and II. 
CONTENTS OF NO, I. 
Registrar of Metropolitan Public Carriages Act. 
Commons Inclosure Act. 
Brick Duties Act. 
School Districts Contributions Act. 
Indemnity Act. 
Alterations in Pleadings Act. 
Defects in Leases Amendment Act. 
Parish Constables Act. 
Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Act. 
Fairs and Markets Act, 
Qualification of Officers Act. 
Pirates (Head Money) Repeal Act. 
Pirates (Head Money) Repeal Act Commencement. 
Titles of Religious Congregations Act. 
Sheriff of Westmoreland Appointment Act. 
Drainage and Improvement of Land Advances Act. 
General Board of Health Act. 
Court of Chancery Delay and Expenses Act. 
Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Act. 
Convict Prisons Act. 
Naval Prize Balance Act. 
Incorporation of Boroughs Confirmation Act. 
Court of Chancery (County Palatine of Lancaster) Act. 


CONTENTS OF NO. II. 


Loan Societies Act. 

Militia Ballots Suspension Act. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Act. 
Militia Pay Act. 
Stock-in-Trade-Act. 
Metropolitan Interments Act. 


CONTENTS OF NO, Ill. 


Factories Act. 

Bills of Exchange Act. 

Vestries and Vestry Clerks Act. 
Highway Rates Act. 

The Trustee Act. 

County Courts Extension Act. 
Naval Pay Act. 

Borough Bridges Act. 

Public Libraries and Museums Act. 
Commons Inclosure Act (No. 2.) 


London : Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 


ARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 
FELT CARPETING.—The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting. ” Tt can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embossed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &e. Xc., 
likewise for Veterinary purposes ; Felt Waistcoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Upholsterers, &c.&c.; 
Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, 
street, Cheapside. 


Loxpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CrockForD, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the city o of West- 
minster, on Tuesday, October 1, 1850. setae 








and Borough-road, 
Love-lane, Wood- 














